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“And  I am  with  the  doers” 

Time  was  when  war  called  the  ambitious  and 
offered  life’s  great  rewards.  But  the  captains 
and  the  kings  passed.  The  enduring  conquests 
of  our  times  are  being  made  in  industry. 

Through  the  wide  doors  of  General  Electric 
plants  and  offices  an  army  ofl00,000men  and 
women  moves  everyday.  Each  of  them,  look- 
ing back  over  the  road,  can  say: 

“Things  worth  while  are  being  done  in  my 
lifetime,  and  I am  with  the  doers.” 
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Time  is  a factor  in  ail  education.  Time  mu.st 
elapse  sullicient  for  acquisition,  repetition,  as- 
similation and  final  use  before  new  in- 
TIME  formation  becomes  of  any  service  to 
the  student;  and  for  the  deve  opment 
of  skill  or  formation  of  habits  even  more  time 
is  necessary.  Yet  time  is  so  infinitely  divisi- 
ble that  no  one  has  ever  fully  conquered  the  un- 
forgiving minute  or  packed  sixty  seconds  com- 
pletely full  of  maximum  achievement.  Is  not 
one  of  the  primary  functions  of  education,  then, 
training  in  the  use  of  time? 

Although  no  training  in  the  use  of  time  is 
systematically  given,  many  so-called  briliiant 
students  early  acquire  a mastery 
SERVING  of  minutes  which  gives  them  an 
TIME  infinite  advantage  over  their  low- 

geared  brethren.  Statistics  at 
Dartmouth  show  that  students  who  enter  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  under  have  a dis- 
tinctly better  average  record  than  those  of 
eighteen  years  and  older,  except  in  heavy  ath- 
letics. 

Trained  to  do  triple  work  in  the  usual  time 
and  bored  by  the  slow  pace  of  class  room  dis- 
cussion, one  of  these  brilliant  students  cuts  a 
number  of  classes  but  easily  passes  all  his 
examinations  with  an  “A."  For  this  feat  he 
should  certainly  be  honored  as  much  as  the 
athlete  who  clips  one-fifth  of  a second  off  the 
100-yard  dash  record.  But  not  so.  In  Ameri- 
can education  the  mental  sprinter  is  under 
discipline  for  cutting  and  is  penalized  by  being 
required  to  take  extra  hours  for  graduation.  He 
must  keep  the  exact  goose  step  of  the  class,  a 
stupid  punishment  in  itself,  or  be  sentenced  to 
serve  additional  time. 

Nine  colleges  are  experimenting  with  honors 
courses  for  brilliant  students,  and  the  methods 
and  results  have  been  studied  by 
HONORS  President  Aydelotte  of  Swarth- 

COURSES  more  College.  Among  these.  Har- 

vard, Columbia,  Smith,  Barnard, 
and  Swarthmore  give  the  proved  and  excep- 
tional student  in  his  Junior  and  senior  years 
freedom  from  daily  attendance  requirements 


in  return  for  a supervised  program  of  reading 
calculated  to  produce  mastery  of  a whole 
field.  Results  to  date  have  been  distinctly  fa- 
vorable, and  undoubtedly  the  best  work  in 
American  colleges  is  now  being  done  by  those 
who  take  honors  courses  in  these  institutions. 

Dean  Cole  is  quoted  in  the  Review  as  stating 
that  there  is  some  possibility  that  an  experi- 
ment with  honors  courses  may  be  tried  here. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  which  courses 
will  be  voluntarily  attended  and  which  cut. 
One  suspects  that  the  system  will  reveal  not 
only  the  brilliant  students  but  the  stimulating 
professors  as  well.  Is  this  experiment  not  es- 
pecially appropriate  for  a college  which  se- 
lects its  student  body  and  emphasizes  original 
thought?  In  case  the  experiment  is  tried  Ober- 
lin will  be  in  good  company  and  with  the  nine 
colleges  will  encourage  talent  and  a mastery 
of  method  and  matter  rather  than  passive  ac- 
quisition and  the  mere  serving  of  time. 


VraAT  HOMES  SEND  STUDENTS  TO 
OBERLIN? 

The  Registrar  reports  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  the  parents  of  the  college  students. 
Her  records  show  that  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  124  of  our  students  come  from 
the  homes  of  ministers,  missionaries,  or  other 
religious  workers;  68  from  the  homes  of  teach- 
ers or  educational  executives;  55  from  the 
homes  of  physicians;  41  from  the  homes  of 
lawyers;  37  from  the  homes  of  those  working 
in  applied  science;  25  from  the  homes  of 
Journalists;  7 from  the  homes  of  those  working 
in  social  service,  and  13  from  other  profes- 
sions. From  homes  representing  still  other  oc- 
cupations come  706.  Of  these  occupations  337 
are  in  trade  and  commerce;  132  in  some  form 
of  agriculture,  including  forestry  and  horti- 
culture; 119  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries.  25  in  government  service,  and  25 
in  public  service;  17  in  transportation;  and  the 
remainder  are  scattered  among  four  other 
classes  of  callings.  The  proportions  here  vary 
little  from  those  of  last  year.  In  any  case  the 
study  makes  it  evident  that  the  student  body 
is  pretty  broadly  representative. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Regeneration  by  Radio 

I see  that  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  in 
a recent  address  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ventured  to  utter  certain  misgiv- 
ings that  1 also  feel  concerning  the  cultural 
importance  of  radio,  “Its  efficiency  in  the 
transmission  of  sound  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,”  he  said,  “is  evi- 
dent, but  if  applying  the  test  of  relativity, 
we  undertake  to  estimate  its  value  in  impart- 
ing usefui  knowledge,  in  raising  ideals,  in 
stimulating  and  elevating  the  conception  of 
public  service,  and  in  otherwise  ministering 
to  man’s  spiritual  needs,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  quick  broadcasting  of  sound  is 
necessarily  to  have  an  advantage  over  earlier 
and  less  speedy  methods.”  Such  an  opinion, 
coming  from  so  eminent  a source,  is  really 
very  consoling.  I had  begun  to  tremble  for 
my  livelihood.  Some  months  ago  a distin- 
guished foreign  musician  visiting  this  coun- 
try expressed  a fear  that  the  broadcasting  of 
concerts  might  lessen  the  public  demand  tor 
the  actual  presence  of  the  artist,  and  I am 
inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  widespread 
and  increasing  interest  in  radio  may  not  af- 
fect unfavorably  the  position  of  those  other 
artists,  less  highly  paid,  far  less  appreciated, 
and,  no  doubt,  far  less  deserving,  that  we  call 
college  professors.  Especially  do  I have  these 
misgivings  when  1 read  of  the  application  of 
radio,  in  many  cities,  to  the  purposes  of  what 
may  be  called,  without  much  exaggeration, 
“ university  extension.” 

My  misgivings,  however,  are  not  wholly 
utilitarian  and  financial,  but,  like  Professor 
Moore’s,  partly  cultural.  I can’t  help  feeling 
that  the  well-known  story  in  the  first  Book  of 
Kings  about  the  fire,  the  thunder,  and  the 
“still,  small  voice”— or,  as  the  margin  reads, 
“a  sound  of  gentle  stillness” — has  a certain 
remote  hearing  upon  the  whole  matter.  I 
would  not  tor  an  instant  be  thought  to  imply 
so  daring  an  identification  as  Vox  pro/rssoris 
vox  Dei.  hut  the  experience  of  Elijah,  with- 
out being  pressed  so  far,  has,  nevertheless, 
the  illustrative  value  of  a parable.  To  me  it 
seems  especially  pertinent,  for  I have  always 
had  the  gravest  doubts  whether  some  rather 
delicate  and  important  elements  in  education 


are  not  lost  in  transmission  between  a speak- 
er’s throat  and  an  audience  of  fifty  persons. 
When  I contemplate  audiences  of  several 
thousands,  my  misgivings  are  naturally 
greater.  Of  course,  the  same  question 
arises,  with  even  more  acutness,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pulpit.  Certain  of  the  clergy, 
who  are  always  in  the  van  of  progress,  have 
already  adopted  this  new  method  of  reach- 
ing the  churchless  masses,  and  the  actual  and 
potential  number  of  their  auditors,  published 
weekly  in  the  newspapers,  arouses  in  me  the 
same  emotions  that  I feel  when  I read  pub- 
lishers’ figures  concerning  the  current  “best- 
seller.” At  any  rate,  I have  it  on  the  highest 
possible  authority,  the  authority  of  the  “Ra- 
dio Digest,”  that  “during  the  last  few  years, 
the  chiefs  of  Protestant  denominations  in  this 
country  have  considered  the  practicahiiity  of 
radio  as  a means  of  spirituai  regeneration,” 
and  that  even  the  Vatican  is  about  to  set  up 
a broadcasting  station. 

The  “ whole  business,”  as  we  say,  is  full  of 
disconcerting  impiications.  I remember,  some 
years  ago,  when  the  airpiane  was  beginning 
to  show  what  it  is  capabie  of,  that  certain 
friends  of  mine,  iovers  of  seclusion,  were  a 
good  deal  exercised  about  their  back  gardens. 
“ We  can  build  fences  and  plant  hedges,”  they 
said,  “ against  trespassers  who  tread  the  earth, 
but  what  shall  defend  us  against  marauders 
from  the  air?”  It  is  indeed  a painfui  thought, 
but  not  more  painfui  than  the  knowledge  that 
all  the  air,  even  when  empty  of  airplanes,  is, 
like  Prospero’s  island,  “ full  of  voices,”  striv- 
ing to  make  further  inroads  upon  the  iittle 
silence  that  is  still  left  us  in  a noisy  world. 
'I'he  telephone  is  bad  enough,  but  suppose, 
after  a while,  radio  becomes,  or  seems  to  be- 
come, a household  necessity,  as  the  telephone 
is  thought  to  he!  We  may  be  called  up  at 
any  moment  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I 
learn  with  relief,  however,  that  some  meteor- 
ologist has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered, that  above  a certain  height,  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  such  that  the  radio  can 
not  function.  That,  at  any  rate,  saves  us 
from  the  Martians.  But  our  only  ultimate 
refuge,  I suspect,  will  he  that  land  where, 
as  Tennyson  puts  it,  “ beyond  these  voices, 
there  is  peace.”  C.  H.  A.  W.vgkk. 
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The  Revival  of  Public  Speaking 

Professor  C.  C.  Harbison 


Oberlin  is  again  back  in  intercollegiate  for- 
ensics. After  several  years  of  comparative 
inactivity,  the  season  opened  on  March  6 
with  a dual  debate  with  Western  Reserve. 
'The  question  was,  “ Resolved,  that  the  United 
States  should  enter  the  present  League  of 
Nations.”  The  affirmative  team,  composed  of 
Norman  Shaw,  Theodore  Newmomb  and  Clay- 
ton Renner,  went  to  Cleveiand,  while  Wm.  R. 
McGill,  Leon  Lewandoski  and  Ralph  M.  An- 
drews upheld  the  negative  at  Oberlin.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  contest  was  the 
experiment  with  the  audience  decision.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  plan  had  been  used 
by  Oberlin  teams.  Before  the  debate  opened 
ballots  were  distributed  to  the  audience.  Upon 
these  slips  were  printed,  “ Strongly  Favorable, 
Favorable,  Neutral,  Opposed,  Strongly  Op- 
posed.” Immediately  follow'ing  the  speeches 
another  set  was  given  out,  the  final  decision 
being  based  upon  the  changed  conviction  of 
those  voting.  Opinion  is  divided  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan.  Both  schools  won  on  the 
home  floor,  but  as  each  had  kept  at  home  its 
strongest  team,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  vote  reflected  a fair  judgment  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  work  done  in  each  debate. 

On  March  13  the  men  met  the  strong  Ohio 
Wesleyan  teams  in  another  dual  meet.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  wonderful  im- 
provement made  by  our  teams  since  the  Re- 
serve contest.  All  the  men  are  inexperienced, 
both  in  the  art  of  debating  and  in  public 
speaking.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  strong  hand- 
icap the  powerful  Delaware  aggregation  was 
forced  to  the  iimit  to  gain  close  decisions. 
The  Oberlin  teams  showed  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  question,  and  in  construct- 
ive organization  they  unquestionably  excelled. 
Their  major  weakness  lies  in  their  inexperi- 
ence in  platform  presentation,  which  time  only 
can  overcome. 

The  season  for  the  men  will  close  with  a 
triangular  contest  with  Allegheny  and  the 
College  of  Wooster  on  March  25. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege Oberlin  women  will  participate  in  inter- 
collegiate forensics  this  year.  Two  dual  con- 
tests in  debate  have  been  scheduled.  On  April 
19  the  women  will  meet  Denison  at  Oberlin 
and  at  Granville.  The  subject  chosen  is  " Re- 
solved, that  the  United  States  should  enter  the 


Permanent  World  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice.” The  season  will  open  with  the  negative 
team,  composed  of  Louise  Harrington,  ’26, 
Virginia  Pierce,  ’25,  and  Elinor  Thatcher,  ’26, 
at  Oberlin;  while  Lucia  Keim,  ’26,  Dorothy 
Bell, ”’25,  and  Helen  Douthitt,  ’24,  will  uphold 
the  affirmative  at  Granville.  On  April  25  the 
teams  will  meet  the  College  of  Wooster  in  an- 
other dual  meet  with  the  affirmative  team  at 
home. 

An  unusual  interest  has  already  been 
created  among  the  women  on  the  campus  over 
these  contests.  A strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  make  the  opening  on  April  19  an  event  of 
note,  and  plans  are  being  perfected  to  get  all 
the  women  of  the  college  behind  the  teams. 
Next  year,  in  addition  to  debating  teams, 
plans  are  already  being  made  to  send  a woman 
orator  in  the  state  contest. 

Oberlin  will  also  participate  in  oratory  this 
year.  Herman  Kirchofer,  ’25,  will  go  to  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  in  May  to  participate  in  the  Civic 
Oratorical  League.  The  League  is  made  up 
of  Colgate,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  Allegheny,  College  of  Woos- 
ter, Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  Oberlin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  men’s  literary 
societies  that  formerly  did  so  much  to  develop 
forensic  interest  and  training  have  never  re- 
covered from  the  slump  occasioned  by  the  war. 
Phi  Kappa  Pi,  however,  has  survived,  and  has 
done  good  work  this  year.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  organize  another  next  year.  The  three 
women’s  societies  are  functioning,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  added  interest  that  is  being 
developed  by  the  Public  Speaking  Department 
will  bring  new  zest  to  these  organizations. 

In  order  to  develop  new  possibilities  for 
next  year’s  program,  the  department  is  plan- 
ning a contest  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
freshmen.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  three 
best  arguments  presented  by  members  of  the 
class.  At  present  the  freshman  rule  prevents 
freshmen  contests  with  other  colleges,  and 
also  bars  the  yearlings  from  the  public  speak- 
ing classes.  As  a consequence  much  good  ma- 
terial is  undoubtedly  lost  to  the  department 
by  the  early  lure  of  other,  and  too  often  less 
worthy  campus  activities. 


Professor  Harbison  expresses  himself  to  the 
Editor  as  well  pleased  with  the  showing  made 
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thus  far.  " It  is  not  a matter  of  winning  inter- 
collegiate contests,"  he  says.  “Contests  are 
merely  incidental, — by-products  in  our  scheme 
of  organizing  a department.  Our  primary  aim 
is  to  bring  to  the  mass  of  timid,  liackward, 
self-conscious  students  a basic  scientific  train- 
ing which  will  free  the  personality  in  unham- 
pered self-expression.  A great  part  of  my 
energies  this  year  have  gone  into  a general 
program  for  the  creation  of  interest  in  the 
work,  and  the  contest  is  a phase  of  that  pro- 
gram. The  conditions  I met  here  in  Septem- 
ber were  anything  but  encouraging.  The  for- 
ensic background  was  simply  pathetic.  But 
the  interest  among  the  students  has  already 
surpassed  our  expectations,  while  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  faculty  is  most  gratifying 
indeed.  Just  give  us  time.” 


The  Mock  National 

Republican  Convention 

In  keeping  with  an  Oberlin  tradition  which 
came  into  being  not  so  long  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  Oberlin  student  body  this  year  plans 
to  hold  the  usual  Republican  Mock  Convention 
which  comes  every  time  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  choose  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

The  interest  usually  aroused  by  the  event  is 
increased  ten-fold  by  the  occurrence  in  Cleve- 
land a month  later  of  the  real  convention 
which  meets  in  Cleveland’s  huge  public  audi- 
torium. The  dates  of  the  Oberlin  convention 
are  May  12  and  13  and  those  of  the  real  con- 
vention are  about  the  same  time  in  June. 

This  year  the  convention,  due  to  a more 
elaborate  organization  under  Ralph  Andrews, 
’25,  the  Executive  Chairman,  promises  to  as- 
sume greater  proportions  than  it  has  for  many 
years.  An  office  has  been  opened  in  the  Men’s 
Building  and  all  the  threads  of  the  convention 
radiate  from  it  like  various  bits  of  hemp  all 
connected  with  one  spool. 

An  executive  committee  has  been  chosen  by 
Andrews  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  responsible  for  some 
phase  of  the  convention:  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
National  Treasurer;  Arnold  J.  Zurcher,  '24, 
National  Secretary;  Esther  Balch,  ’25,  William 
H.  Seaman  '24,  Victor  L.  Obenhaus  ’25,  Robert 
M.  Bossinger  ’24,  Laura  II.  Grosvenor  ’24,  Carl 
M.  Baumhart  ’24,  Alford  Carleton  ’24,  and  Karl 


H.  Aughenbaugh  ’24.  The  Faculty  Advisory 
Committee  is  composed  of  Professors  Karl  F. 
Geiser,  Philip  D.  Sherman,  Chester  C.  Harbi- 
son,  Archibald  Jelliffe,  and  Harvey  A.  Wooster. 

Instead  of  using  the  Chapel,  which  was  the 
seat  of  convention  activities  in  1920,  it  is 
planned  this  year  to  hire  a big  circus  tent  and 
pitch  it  on  the  campus. 

Invitations  by  the  presiding  chairman  of 
the  convention  have  been  sent  to  various  men 
high  up  in  politics,  but  until  some  definite  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  no  names  will  be 
announced.  Paul  Howland,  who  presided  at 
Mock  Conventions  in  the  past,  is  now  busy 
at  Washington  defending  some  of  the  princi- 
pals in  the  government  oil  scandal. 

The  late  President  Harding  presided  at  the 
convention  in  1904  and  the  Honorable  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton  of  Oberlin,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  Presidential  possibilities  this  year,  kept 
order  in  1912. 

State  delegations  are  now  forming  and  at 
present  850  students  have  registered  for  places  in 
the  various  assemblies.  A parade  will  be  held  on 
May  13  and  for  both  days  of  the  convention  a 
daily  newspaper  called  The  Elephant  will  be 
put  out  under  the  slogan  used  on  all  Elephants 
in  the  past,  “Massive  in  News,  Mighty  in  Edi- 
torials, Bejeweled  with  Ivory.” 


PHI  KAPPI  PI  INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “What’s  on  the 
High  School  Students’  Mind,”  George  Pope  of 
Elyria,  and  Myron  Sharp  of  Mansfield,  won 
first  and  second  places  respectively  in  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  high  school  oratorical  con- 
test held  Saturday  evening  in  Warner  hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Pi  Men’s 
Literary  Society.  Pope  was  awarded  a gold 
medal  and  a silver  cup,  to  be  held  one  year 
by  his  school,  and  Sharp  was  given  a silver 
medal. 

Nine  high  schools  sent  representatives  to 
the  contest:  Amherst,  Fostoria,  Elyria,  Mans- 
field, Maumee,  Medina,  Oak  Harbor,  Port  Clin- 
ton and  Waite  of  Toledo. 

Both  the  contestants  and  the  high  school 
superintendents  who  accompanied  them  ex- 
pressed their  desire  that  the  contest  be  made 
an  annual  affair  and  that  the  aroused  interest 
in  forensics  be  maintained. 
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THE  MEN’S  COMMONS 

Some  of  the  boys  "as  is”  after  a Friday  luncheon 


The  Men’s  Commons 

The  Men’s  Commons  has  proved  such  a de- 
cided success  this  year  and  has  been  so  val- 
uable in  forming  acquaintances  within  the 
freshman  class,  which  provides  most  of  the 
boarders,  that  the  Oberlin  Review  tor  March 
21  carried  an  article  in  appreciation,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs; 

"The  Men's  Commons  draws  near  the  end  of 
the  most  successful  year  yet  experienced. 
Smooth  running,  organization,  spirit  and  gen- 
uine fellowship  are  the  elements  that  have 
characterized  the  progress  of  the  year.  The 
Commons  has  effectively  established  itself  on 
the  campus  and  is  rapidly  being  recognized  the 
most  important  and  influential  factor  in  the 
men’s  life  in  Oberlin.  Three  times  each  day 
two  hundred  men  of  the  school  gather  around 
the  festive  board  and  together  with  the  phys- 
ical comforts  provided  there  is  afforded  as  in 
no  other  way,  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  de- 
veloping and  spreading  the  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship and  comradeship. 

"There  are  certain  very  definite  develop- 
ments that  have  characterized  this  year  as  the 
outstanding  one  in  the  history  of  the  project. 
Mr.  Bischoff,  in  speaking  of  the  Commons, 


says,  ‘The  Commons  has  been  a real  and  true 
source  of  pleasure  to  me  this  year,  because  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  organization,  and  general 
efficiency  has  made  it  in  my  estimation  the 
most  successful  since  its  origin.’  Table  heads 
meet  every  two  weeks  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems that  have  come  to  their  attention  during 
the  past  days.  New  ideas,  suggestions  for  bet- 
terment and  the  like  are  brought  up  at  these 
meetings  with  the  result  that  there  is  a con- 
stant check  on  the  conditions  and  a constant 
tendency  toward  improvement. 

“Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
practice  employed  for  the  first  time  of  having 
programs,  speeches  by  faculty  and  campus 
leaders,  talks  by  out-of-town  persons  and  in 
general  something  of  a pleasurable  nature  to 
look  forward  to.  This  practice  has  increased 
the  interest  of  outsiders  in  the  Commons;  it 
has  tended  to  develop  a deep  spirit  of  union 
and  fellowship  among  the  men  themeselves. 
Pride  and  self-interest  in  the  dining  room  has 
changed  the  general  conduct  and  attitude  from 
that  of  a beanery  to  one  of  the  best  ordered 
and  most  enthusiastic  groups  on  the  campus. 
Prior  to  athletic  contests,  songs,  cheers,  talks 
and  other  measures  are  introduced  to  send  the 
true  Oberlin  spirit  soaring.  The  Commons  af- 
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fords  a place  where  visitors,  men  interested 
in  placing  their  sons  in  college,  out-of-town 
boys  interested  in  picking  a school  and  the 
like  can  find  a true  mirror  of  men's  life. 

"The  actual  work  of  the  dining  room  is  car- 
ried on  by  a group  of  32  students,  who  have  de- 
veloped the  situation  to  a point  almost  equal 
to  industrial  efficiency.  Ovid  Bain  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  dining  room  head.  Ray  Gibbons 
is  dining  room  chaplain  and  Mox  Weber  head 
waiter,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Balliet  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester,  due  to  the  latter’s  ill- 
ness. A group  of  29  waiters  and  kitchen  help 
complete  the  machinery. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
and  the  impression  created  on  some  of  the 
guests  who  have  shared  in  the  fellowship  is 
interesting.” 

Expressions  of  appreciation  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Miller,  former  dean  of  men,  and  Dean  Graham 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  printed  with 
the  article. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Miller:  ‘T  think  the  whole  idea  is 
splendid.  The  spirit  and  fellowship  seems  to 
be  of  the  best.  I was  very  favorably  impressed 
and  enjoyed  immensely  my  visit  there.” 

Dean  Graham : “I  spent  eight  j'ears  in  col- 
lege commons  during  my  days  in  college  and  I 
count  that  part  of  my  life  one  of  the  most  vital 
contributions.  The  Oberlin  commons  compares 
very  favorably  indeed  with  those  of  my  ex- 
perience. I think  the  comradeship  and  spirit 
shown  is  extremely  gratifying.” 

There  is  no  disposition  to  displace  the  typi- 
cal Oberlin  boarding  house,  but  the  Commons 
by  the  practice  of  having  all  the  freshman 
eat  there  together  with  a small  group  of  the 
leading  seniors  has  worked  out  so  well  that 
doubtless  the  plan  will  be  indefinitely  con- 
tinued. 


CLASS  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
CAMPAIGN 

At  the  request  of  President  King,  the 
Alumni  Secretary  is  communicating  with 
graduates  who  have  not  pledged  to  the 
Building  and  Endowment  Campaign.  It  is 
the  hope  and  belief  of  President  King  that 
the  percentage  of  graduates  in  each  class  who 
take  some  part,  however  small,  in  the  cam- 
paign can  be  raised  from  the  present  average 
of  60%  to  about  90%  before  Commencement. 

In  connection  with  this  follow-up  various 
suggestions  have  been  received,  the  following 
from  Mr.  Sylvanus  C.  Huntington  of  Oswego, 
N.  y.,  being  especially  practicable;  The 


standard  insurance  companies  will  write  poli- 
cies of  .$1,000  or  over,  any  part  of  which  can 
be  designated  for  the  use  of  Oberlin  College. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  those  who  can  not  give 
a substantial  gift  wish  to  do  so,  they  may 
take  out  a policy  for  a thousand  dollars,  des- 
ignating $285  for  Oberlin  and  the  balance  tor 
any  other  beneficiary. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  those  who  have 
uncertain  incomes  and  are  therefore  unwill- 
ing to  pledge  in  advance  might  pledge  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  income  for  the  next 
five  years,  leaving  the  amount  indefinite.  One 
alumnus  writes:  “Rather  than  see  my  class 

fail  to  do  its  share,  I am  willing  to  pledge  3% 
of  my  income  for  the  next  five  years  in  ad- 
dition to  my  former  pledge  of  $285.” 


Group  Pledges 

The  following  twenty-five  alumni  chapters 
and  campaign  organizations  have  guaranteed 
various  amounts  for  the  Oberlin  Endowment 
and  Building  Campaign:  Akron,  Ohio,  men;  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  women;  Bellefontaine,  Ohio;  Belle- 
vue, Ohio,  women;  Butler  County,  Ohio;  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  men;  Cleveland  Oberlin  Alumnae; 
a Cleveland  women’s  group;  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  women;  Danbury,  Ohio;  Danbury  Town- 
ship, Lakeside,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.,  women; 
Kent,  Ohio;  Milan,  Ohio;  Montclair,  N.  J., 
women;  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  women;  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.;  New  York  City;  Pittsburgh;  Salt 
Lake  City;  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Sheboygan,  Wis.; 
Somerset,  N.  J.,  women;  South  Bend,  Ind., 
women;  Warren,  Ohio. 

At  first  sight  a group  pledge  may  seem  more 
or  less  risky  and  almost  certainly  burdensome, 
but  strange  to  say,  the  opposite  appears  to  be 
often  the  case.  The  possession  of  some  defin- 
ite object  gives  the  local  organization  a vital 
reason  for  being,  and  by  so  doing  furnishes 
the  occasion  of  interesting  cooperative  en- 
deavor and  valuable  personal  associations. 
Chapters  that  assume  such  responsibility  are 
inevitably  drawn  together  and  as  a result  find 
more  enjoyment  in  their  meetings  and  satis- 
faction in  their  activities  than  those  which 
have  no  special  reason  for  being. 

The  guarantee  of  such  a fund  does  not 
necessarily  mean  additional  personal  gifts, 
since  many  ingenious  ways  have  been  discov- 
ered of  raising  the  fund  out  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Several  neighboring  groups  have 
raised  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  out 
of  a single  performance  of  Glee  Club  or  Dra- 
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malic  Association.  Other  centers  have  been 
successful  in  enlisting  outside  aid  in  pro- 
viding local  scholarships.  Nothing  would 
strengthen  the  Alumni  Association  and  the 
college  more  than  the  universal  assumption  of 
some  group  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the 
college,  either  financial  or  otherwise. 


The  Educational  Review  Endorses 
Oberlin 

What  prominent  educators  and  editors  think 
of  Oberlin  College  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Educa- 
tional Itcview  for  the  month  of  February: 
Oberlin’s  Needs  and  Claims 

Can  no  person  of  large  means  be  found  to 
aid  Oberlin  College  in  her  financial  crisis? 
At  least  five  dozen  others  of  our  leading  high- 
er institutions  have  undertaken  a campaign 
for  funds  during  the  past  five  years,  as  a 
result  of  the  mounting  cost  of  living  and  the 
necessity  of  making  one  dollar  do  the  work 
of  two,  and  practically  every  source  of  bene- 
faction seems  to  have  been  explored  and  util- 
ized. But  the  fact  that  Oberlin  has  not 
entered  the  field  before  is  due  to  its  unwilling- 
ness to  ask  tor  help  until  it  was  driven  to  ex- 
tremities and  recognized  that  it  had  done 
everything  within  its  own  power.  As  it  is, 
it  is  seeking  nothing  beyond  the  actual  re- 
quirements and  far  less  than  its  deserts.  An 
additional  endowment  and  building  fund  of 
four  and  one-half  million  dollars  has  to  be 
secured,  if  Old  Oberlin  is  to  continue  its  work 
in  character  building,  social  service,  scholar- 
ship, and  the  dissemination  of  culture.  Its 
faculty,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  among 
American  colleges,  has  made  large  sacrifices 
in  salary  and  equipment,  and  its  alumni  have 
strained  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  secure 
the  necessary  amount,  but  one-third  yet  re- 
mains unpledged.  If  there  are  still  any  benev- 
olent persons  who  wish  to  be  sure  that  their 
philanthropic  investments  will  yield  large  re- 
turns, they  will  do  well  to  investigate  the 
record  of  Oberlin.  . . . 

It  may  be  asked  what  special  claim  Oberlin 
possesses  that  other  institutions  do  not.  What 
right  has  it  to  appeal  to  the  general  public? 
There  are  many  colleges  in  the  United  States 
which  have  sound  reasons  for  expecting  gen- 
erous support,  but  in  some  respect  the  service 
of  Oberlin  is  unique.  The  ideal  of  its  founders 
to  promote  a simpler  and  higher  way  of 
Christian  living  has  been  preserved  amid  all 
the  complicating  influences  of  modern  society, 
and  its  force  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
has  been  shown  by  what  they  have  accom- 
plished since  leaving  its  walls. 

Oberlin  has  trained  forty-five  thousand  men 
and  women.  It  has  been  national  and  cosmo- 
politan in  its  aim,  consciousness,  constituency, 
and  influence.  A re'atively  small  percentage 


of  its  clientele  comes  from  Ohio  and  every 
state  and  territory  and  sixteen  foreign  coun- 
tries are  represented  in  its  attendance.  Its 
student  body  is  limited  to  twelve  hundred, 
and  is  in  large  measure  self-supporting.  There 
is  the  finest  cooperation  among  the  trustees, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  students.  No  college 
could  have  a finer  esprit  de  corps  and  set  of 
objectives.  Surely  such  an  institution  can  not 
be  allowed  to  weaken  or  fail  in  its  mission. 
The  alumni,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
ideals,  seldom  enter  lucrative  callings,  have 
striven  to  their  utmost.  Do  not  the  nation 
and  the  stewards  of  great  wealth  owe  some- 
thing to  Oberlin  and  desire  to  continue  its 
efficient  work? 


Earning  2-8-5 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  is  taking 
orders  for  Jasmine  Tea,  50c  a box,  and  for 
attractive  embossed  or  printed  stationery 
made  by  the  Press  Company,  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Make  Oberlin  Glad  by  buying  Glad  Dresses, 
Glad  Home  Frocks,  and  Glad  Aprons  from 
Gladys  F.  Moore,  C.  ’17,  192  North  Professor 
street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Driehurst  (Mary  Darst), 
106  Elmwood  avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  al- 
ready earned  .|75  toward  her  2-8-5  by  selling 
home-made  chocolates,  reed  work,  and  maga- 
zine subscriptions  with  club  offers.  Any  maga- 
zine order  would  be  appreciated. 


A graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  who  is  a pro- 
fessor in  a small  western  college,  writes:  “My 

pledges  tor  College,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

home  missions,  foreign  missions,  relief  work, 
and  for  my  local  church  have  run  up  to  one- 
third  of  my  salary  for  the  next  five  years.” 
Such  sterling  citizens  are  Oberlin’s  contribu- 
tion to  countless  communities  throughout  the 
world.  No  financial  contribution  should  be 
asked  from  these  missionaries.  Men  of  means 
who  wish  to  see  this  tradition  of  service  con- 
tinued have  the  great  opportunity  of  being 
their  substitutes  in  supporting  the  college 
which  sends  out  such  citizens. 


The  following  alumni  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  Great  Campaign  have  been  engaged 
for  similar  work  in  other  campaigns,  such  as 
the  Harding  Memorial,  University  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine: 
Ernest  Chamberlain,  ’04,  Nola  Westerfie’.d,  ’22, 
Dora  Van  Alstine,  ’22. 
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Nelson  Metcalf  Goes  to  Iowa  State 


Thomas  Nelson  Metcalf  T2,  fami'iarly  known 
as  "Nelly”  and  generally  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  coaches  ever  turned  out  by  Oberlin 
College,  has  accepted  the  appointment  to  the 


headship  of  the  physical  education  department 
at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  sent  out  an  account  of  his  ap- 
pointment from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

“Clean  shaven,  not  tall  but  above  average 
height  and  with  a pair  of  piercing  eyes  which 
seem  to  take  in  everything  going  on  about 
him,  T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  newly  elected  director 
of  athletics  at  low'a  State  College,  is  a keen 
student  of  men.  It  is  the  interest  that  has 
caused  him  to  foster  athletics  for  the  mass. 

"Metcalf  succeeds  C.  W.  Mayser,  who  re- 
signed last  spring,  and  his  appointment  ends 
an  exhaustive  search  for  an  athletic  director 
made  by  the  Ames  Athletic  Council. 

“Essentially  an  educator,  both  by  heredity 
and  choice,  Metcalf  believes  strongly  in  intra- 
mural athletics.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
give  special  emphasis  to  ‘athletics  for  every- 
one’ when  he  takes  up  his  duties  here.  He 
has  also  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a blan- 
ket athletic  tax,  a subject  which  is  under  con- 
sideration at  Ames.” 

Any  Oberlin  man  could  give  you  particulars 
about  “Nelly's”  career  and  methods  as  coach. 
The  youngest  of  a family  of  seventeen,  nearly 
all  of  whom  graduated  from  Oberlin,  Nelson 
had  accumulated  precedents  to  live  up  to.  Per- 
haps it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  maintained 
and  even  increased  the  family  fame,  and  upon 


being  called  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
left  a position  at  Oberlin  which  no  one  has  yet 
been  found  to  fill. 


JOHN  YOUNG-HUNTER,  PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 

An  exhibit  of  thirteen  portraits  by  John 
Young-Hunter,  husband  of  Eva  Shroeer  Young- 
Hunter,  ’15,  was  held  at  the  Albright  Art  Gal- 
lery of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Buf- 
falo, N,  Y.,  during  January.  His  portrait  of 
President  King  was  one  of  the  group.  Harry 
B.  Wehle,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  writes 
of  him: 

“John  Young-Hunter  grew  up  in  the  London 
atmosphere  of  art.  His  father,  Colin  Hunter, 
was  a lifelong  painter  of  the  sea  and  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  had  for  his  inti- 
mate friends  such  men  as  Millais,  Leighton, 
Orchardson,  Abbey  and  Sargent  — a rich  back- 
ground of  talk  and  precept  for  a gi'owing  boy. 

“At  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where  he 
went  to  study,  Young-Hunter  had  a variety  of 
instruction,  ranging  from  the  influence  of 
Alma-Tadema  to  Sargent. 

“A  recent  tribute  from  John  S.  Sargent  re- 
minds us  that  Young-Hunter  is  ‘one  of  the 
best  English  artists  of  the  day’  and  speaks  of 
having  seen  ‘many  excellent  portraits  by  him, 
as  well  as  very  interesting  pictures.’ 

“His  characterizations  are  unusually  strong 
and  convincing,  and  are  thoroughly  sincere, 
straighforward,  and  free  from  egotistical  self- 
absorption. His  construction  and  modeling  are 
easy  and  sure;  the  colors  are  clean  and  fresh, 
but  quietly  used  so  as  to  make  portraits  to  live 
with,  rather  than  for  exhibition  purposes.” 


Student  straw  votes  at  Yale  showed  a two 
to  one  result  in  favor  of  the  Bok  Peace  Plan; 
1,042  in  favor  pf  modification  of  the  Yolstead 
Law  to  permit  light  wunes  and  beer,  641  for 
strict  enforcement,  and  561  for  repeal.  The 
faculty  vote  was  86  for  enforcement,  S3  for 
modifications,  48  for  repeal. 


Henry  Turner  Bailey,  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art,  is  director  of  the  traveling 
School  of  Art  Appreciation,  which  will  tour 
Europe  this  summer.  Mr.  Bailey  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a distinguished  faculty  and  the  trip 
will  be  of  great  value  to  artists.  The  first 
group  sails  for  Greece  on  June  11. 
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R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  Mus.B.,  08 

Don  Morrison,  Mus.B.,  ’10 


Robert  Nathaniel  Dett  was  born  in  the  city 


of  Niagara  Fails,  October  11,  1882;  certainiy 
a wonderful  environment  for  one  endowed  with 
imagination  and  creative  talent,  for  he  grew 
up  almost  beside  the  American  Fails,  and  the 
first  sounds  he  heard  were  the  magic  music  of 
its  waters. 

Influenced  by  a remarkable  mother,  he  soon 
became  absorbed  in  the 
rich  musical  lore  of  his 
own  race  and  Destiny 
wrote  in  the  motif  of  his 
individuality  and  leader- 
ship. 

He  was  soon  at  his 
writing,  and  came  to  Ober- 
lin  as  a beginning  student 
armed  with  a few  trusty 
manuscripts,  and  with  one 
number,  a waltz  for  piano, 
already  published.  As  a 
pupii  in  the  Conservatory 
he  won  the  respect  of  all 
his  teachers.  Without  ex- 
ception they  recognized 
his  talent,  and  he  was 
able  to  get  from  them  that 
sure  foundation  which  is 
at  once  apparent  in  his 
compositions  and  in  his 
playing. 

The  whole  community  became  interested  in 
his  progress  during  his  years  of  study,  and  his 
senior  recitals  were  notable  events.  He  is  a 
brilliant  performer,  and  there  is  that  sure  ex- 
pression of  feeling  attained  only  by  the  person 
of  genius. 

His  early  recognition  came  through  the  pub- 
lishing and  playing  of  his  two  piano  suites, 
“Magnolia”,  and,  “In  The  Bottoms”.  The 
Australian  pianist  and  composer,  Percy  Grain- 
ger, ciairas  Dett  as  a particular  friend,  and 
gives  him  unstinted  praise  in  his  many  and 
varied  works.  He  was  captivated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  “Juba  Dance”,  and  featured  it  on  his 
programs  in  all  the  countries  included  in  his 
tour  of  the  world. 

Immediately  on  graduating  Mr.  Dett  went  to 
the  Hampton  Institute  in  Hampton,  Virginia, 
and  assumed  the  Directorship  of  Music  in  that 
great  educational  school  founded  by  Booker  T. 


Washington.  Still  keeping  up  his  composition 
of  piano  music  and  some  very  fine  numbers 
for  violin,  be  has  more  lately  gained  a nation- 
wide reputation  as  one  of  the  country’s  greatest 
choral  writers.  In  Hampton  he  has  a chorus 
of  eight  hundred  voices,  which  sings  unaccom- 
panied, there  being  no  “Instrument”  allowed 
in  the  Chapel  which  is  their  home.  Inspired 
by  this  great  singing 
group  he  has  composed 
wonderful  choral  works. 
Among  these  numbers  are 
“Listen  To  The  Lambs”; 
“Weeping  Mary”;  “I’ll 
Never  Turn  Back  No 
More”;  “Don’t  Be  Weary 
Traveler”;  "I’m  So  Glad, 
Trouble  Don’t  Last  Al- 
ways”; and  a beautiful 
poem  in  the  form  of  an 
anthem,  based  on  Bahama 
folk  themes,  called  "Gent- 
ly, Lord,  Oh  Gently  Lead 
Us”,  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated to  the  Douglass 
Memorial  Chorus  of  Ober- 
lin. 

The  breadth  and  far- 
sightedness of  Dett  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  the 
script  of  none  of  his 
choral  works  is  in  dialect.  He  has  brought  the 
beauty  of  the  spiritual  themes  up  from  the 
past,  and  set  them  so  that  all  races  and  na- 
tions may  sing  them  and  get  the  message  of 
religious  feeling  they  bring. 

“Don’t  Be  Weary  Traveler,  come  along  home 
to  Jesus,”  is  a sermon,  and  so  is  the  “Gently 
Lord,  Oh  Gently  Lead  Us,”  and  the  “Listen 
to  the  Lambs,  all  a ‘Crying”.  And  his  “Oh, 
Holy  Lord”  might  have  been  done  by  Tschai- 
kowsky,  it  is  so  simply  expressive  and  impell- 
ing. 

All  through  the  pages  of  these  choral  works, 
one  who  knows  the  inspiration  of  fine  teaching 
may  feel  the  influence  of  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Heacox,  and  Mr.  Lehman;  and  one  of  the  finest 
traits  in  Dett  is  his  loyalty  to  these  men,  and 
his  devotion  to  Mr.  Hastings,  under  whom  he 
graduated  in  piano. 

Last  year  he  came  to  Oberlin  as  the  guest- 
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composer  for  the  first  concert  of  the  Douglass 
Memorial  Chorus,  appearing  on  the  program, 
playing  two  piano  groups  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, and  conducting  four  of  his  choral  works. 
He  made  a profound  impression. 

He  is  a splendid  conductor;  very  clear  in 
what  he  desires,  lifting  up  the  chorus  to  its 
best  efforts  by  his  straightforward  individual- 
ity. At  a reception  given  to  him  after  the  per- 
formance in  the  Rust  Memorial  Church  many 
admirable  things  were  said  concerning  his 
work  and  his  leadership.  He  arose  and  said, 
with  a deal  of  drollery,  “I  think  1 must  be 
dead.  I think  1 must  be  at  my  own  funeral, 
for  so  many  good  things  said,  I never  hoped 
to  hear.  I think  1 should  be  the  happiest  com- 
poser alive,  and  1 know  I am  the  happiest,  for 
nobody  came  and  found  me:  I just  went  out 
along  with  ‘Listen  to  the  Lambs’  and  ‘Hap- 
pened’ ”. 

It  is  well  when  a man  feels  that  way  about 
fine  things  achieved.  And  here  is  wishing 
Robert  Nathaniel  Dett  a long  and  vigorous 
life  in  which  to  go  on  achieving. 

The  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association 

Goes  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  annual  spring  tour  of  the  Oberlin  Dra- 
matic Association  will  send  the  players  over 
the  following  2,200-mlle  itinerary: 

April  1 — Leave  Clevclaml  7;00  p.  in. 

.-Vpril  2— Dalton,  Mass.  (The  Berkshire  Hills). 

.\pril  y— Phil.adelphla.  iB.v  lioat  clown  the  IIuil- 
soii  from  Allinnj'). 

April  4 — Montclair,  X.  J. 

April  ■")— Milford,  Conn'.  (Long  Island  Sound). 

April  G — Snnda.v.  spent  in  X'ew  York  Cit.v,  guests 
of  Alninni. 

April  7— Stamford.  Conn. 

Aindl  S — Stratford,  Conn.  (Connecticut  Vailey; 

icolnts  of  historicai  interest). 

.\pril  9— YVashingtou.  I).  C.  (President  Coolidgc’s 

.church). 

.Ypril  10— Ketnrn  to  ()l)orlln. 

Twelve  players  (seven  men  and  five 
women)  will  be  taken,  with  Miss  Crowell  as 
chaperon  and  Professor  Sherman  as  director. 
There  will  be  twenty-one  pieces  of  baggage, 
including  a full  modern  lighting  equipment, 
draperies,  cyclorama,  curtain  and  drops.  A 
repertory  of  four  plays  will  be  carried,  any 
three  of  which  will  make  a full  evening’s  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Leslie  Jolliffe,  Cons.  ’23,  at  present 
a member  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  faculty, 
will  be  with  the  company  as  pianist,  furnish- 
ing incidental  music,  and  playing  between  the 
numbers  during  the  evening. 

At  Dalton  the  players  will  appear  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dalton  Community  Recreation 


Association,  in  the  new  Dalton  Community 
House,  and  many  Oberlin  alumni  from  Pitts- 
field and  vicinity  are  planning  to  be  on  hand. 
In  Philadelphia  the  program  is  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Association  and 
The  Sea  Scouts’  Ship  ("Deep  Sea”).  Raymond 
T.  Moyer,  1421  Arch  street,  is  in  charge. 

The  Oberlin  College  Alumni  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  are  sponsoring  the  players’  third  bill, 
with  Miss  Lucile  Blackmer,  303  Claremont 
avenue,  directing  the  preliminary  campaign. 
Both  Philadelphia  and  Montclair  are  antici- 
pating audiences  of  1200. 

Saturday  night,  April  5,  will  see  the  com- 
pany in  Milford,  Conn.,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  College  Club.  Earl  F.  Adams,  formerly 
of  the  Oberlin  Academy  Faculty,  is  directing 
matters  here. 

Sunday  will  be  spent  in  New  York  City  as 
the  guests  of  alumni,  who  have  planned  many 
courtesies  for  the  players,  who  appear  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  Alfred  G. 
■Walton  is  pastor.  Tuesday  brings  Stratford, 
Conn.,  where  Robert  C.  'Whitehead  is  host, 
and  the  club  leaves  on  the  midnight  pullman 
for  Washington,  D.  C.  Arrival  at  8:30  a.  m. 
will  leave  Wednesday  free  for  sight-seeing, 
and  the  evening  performance  will  take  place 
in  the  First  Congregational  church,  Tenth  and 
G streets,  the  church  attended  by  President 
Coolidge  and  his  family.  An  audience  of 
1200  is  assured  here,  and  the  players  will 
leave  late  in  the  evening,  returning  to  Ober- 
lln  April  10  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land. 

A special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Dra- 
matic Association  this  season  has  been  the 
giving  of  programs  outside  of  Oberlin  lor  the 
benefit  of  alumni  units  who  are  raising  their 
campaign  quotas.  In  such  cases  the  Associa- 
tion is  glad  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way, 
and  with  a group  of  one  hundred  players  and 
a repertory  of  twelve  titles  to  choose  from, 
bills  of  unusual  variety  and  interest  are  easily 
arranged.  Alumni  may  secure  further  partic- 
ulars by  writing  to  Secretary  W.  S.  Ament. 


’19 — Grace  M.  Rood  graduated  from  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Training  School  tor  nurses 
last  June.  She  is  now  engaged  with  the  Y'isit- 
ing  Nurse  Association  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
and  expects  to  sail  tor  the  foreign  field  next 
tall. 
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Tmk  Uxivkksal  Sciioor,  Mrsir  Sbkiks.  By 

DAMRO.Sril-GAllTLAN-GEUllKEXS. 

Four  Books  for  Grades  i-lx,  Teachers’  Book, 
Primer  and  supplementary  material  including 
Urill  Cards,  Sight  Singing  Exercises  and  Charts. 
Published  by  Hinds,  Hayden  & Eldredge,  1923. 

“Sing  as  you  will,  0 Singers  All, 

Who  sing  because  you  want  to  sing.” 

These  lines  of  James  \Miitcomb  Riley  on  the 
title  page  of  The  Universal  School  Music  Series 
suggest  the  spirit  in  which  the  authors  con- 
ceived this  work.  It  was  not  ever  thus.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  and  here  we  have  a series 
of  music  “readers”  which  openly  dDclares  that 
the  practice  of  music  even  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it  is  a good  and  whole- 
some thing.  The  emphasis  throughout  is 
placed  on  musical  values  and  the  end  held  con- 
stantly in  view  is  the  stimulation  of  a sense  of 
beauty. 

The  editors  recognized  that  song  is  a com- 
posite art  belonging  equally  to  poetry  and  mu- 
sic. Here  the  musician  waits  upon  the  poet 
and  so  it  was  that  the  whole  literature  of 
child’s  verses  was  freshly  gone  over  and  a col- 
lection of  beautiful  poems  of  varied  interests 
gleaned.  These  were  then  given  musical  set- 
tings by  composers  who  sought  artistic  beau- 
ties rather  than  interval  relationships.  These 
songs  are  not  the  sentimental  trash  and  ditties 
on  which  children  used  to  be  fed.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  folk  song  and  many  of  the  “home- 
made” melodies  have  that  feeling  of  rightness 
and  inevitably  that  characterizes  all  good 
music.  There  is  comparatively  little  filling-in 
material  and  where  words  have  been  adapted 
to  melodies  the  results  do  not  smack  of  hack- 
work. Yet  the  editors  have  not  forgotten  that 
these  books  serve  as  school  texts  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  discover  how  a diet  of  increasing 
difficulties  is  served  in  a homeopathic  manner. 
American  school  children  are  not  Spartans  by 
choice  as  some  former  editors  must  have  be- 
lieved. Here  difficulties  are  not  paraded  as 
such  and  the  exercises  for  sight  and  syllable 
singing  appeal  not  only  to  the  eye  but  also  to 
the  ear.  In  this  series  “Johnnie”  will  be  denied 
entrance  in  that  musical  interval  marathon 
where  having  faultlessly  formed  fifths  he  soon 
skips  sixths. 

This  series  is  founded  on  no  personal  fads 
but  rather  on  sound  musical  and  pedagogical 
values.  Indeed  as  one  of  the  editors  suggested 
the  title  might  well  have  been  “The  Common 
Sense  School  Music  Series,”  for  the  books  are 


extremely  practical.  The  editors  have  real- 
ized that  much  of  the  success  of  the  series  de- 
pends upon  intelligent  imesentation.  They 
have  therefore  included  a Teacher’s  Book 
which  contains  general  and  specific  suggest- 
ions for  the  class  periods,  model  lessons  in 
Music  Appreciation  for  the  various  grades,  and 
auxiliary  material  ranging  from  directions  for 
writing  music  to  biographies  of  those  who  have 
w’ritten  the  best  music.  The  course  has  been 
carefully  planned  and  represents  ideas  regard- 
ing music  in  our  schools  that  are  at  once  prac- 
tical and  idealistic. 

The  triumvirate  of  editors — Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  Conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  George  H.  Gartlan,  Director  of  Mu- 
sic in  the  Public  Schools  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Professor  of  School  Mu- 
sic, Oberlin  Coilege — this  triumvirate  now 
rules  directly  and  indirectly  the  musical  tastes 
of  a host  of  our  people,  and  through  this  new 
contribution  these  leaders  are  bound  to  guide 
the  musical  tastes  of  most  of  the  children  of 
America. 

Oberlin  is  proud  of  Mr.  Gehrkens’  share  in 
this  w'ork.  The  plan  of  the  series  as  to  con- 
tents, the  forewords,  the  frequent  interesting 
and  informal  footnotes  to  the  songs,  the 
teacher’s  manual,  occasional  songs  — these  are 
a part  of  his  contribution.  All  Oberlinites 
have  been  happy  in  the  conspicuous  part  that 
Mr.  Gehrkens  has  had  in  the  tremendously 
rapid  development  of  music  in  our  public 
schools.  We  are  especially  proud  of  this  latest 
publication  which  has  been  so  largely  colored 
by  his  practical  idealism. 

jAMics  Hu.s.st  Hall,  ’14. 


Hawaiian  Hi.stoi!Ical  Lugend.s.  By  William 
D.  We.stuhvelt,  ’71.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
1923. 

The  tw'enty-one  chapters  of  this  book  are 
tw^enty-one  independent,  yet  related,  stories 
from  Hawaiian  folk  lore  and  recorded  history. 
The  first  nine  are  ancient  Polynesian  myths 
with  historiq'al  significance.  The  remainder 
present  high  points  in  the  history  of  Hawaii 
from  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
annexation  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wester- 
velt  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Language  Papers,  Formander’s  Polynesian 
Researches,  and  to  many  old  Hawaiian  natives 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  wdiich  is  his 
sixth  book  on  Hawaiian  literature. 
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Faculty 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  gave  a series  of 
six  addresses  at  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  March  17  to  19.  His  subject  was 
"Christian  Fundamentals.”  On  March  18  be 
was  the  speaker  and  guest  of  honor  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Paul  Oberlin  alumni,  and  on 
March  19  he  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Andrew  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapo- 
lis, of  which  he  was  pastor  before  coming  to 
Oberlin. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  left  Oberlin  on  March 
14  to  deliver  a series  of  six  lectures  on  "The 
History  of  Printing”  at  the  Library  School  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  He  also  de- 
livered a lecture  on  "The  Oberlin  College  Li- 
brary” before  the  library  school  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Root  did  some  pur- 
chasing for  the  library  in  New  York,  and  vis- 
ited the  book  stores  and  libraries  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington  on  his  return  trip. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  has  been  offered 
the  headship  of  the  department  of  physics  at 
Amherst  College,  and  Professor  W.  L.  Carr 
received  the  offer  of  an  associate  professor- 
ship at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  un- 
certain yet  whether  these  new  appointments 
will  be  accepted.  Meanwhile  there  is  great 
stir  oh  the  Oberlin  campus  due  to  the  fear  of 
losing  these  popular  professors. 

Professor  Albert  Aron  lectured  on  "Mark 
Twain  and  Germany”  before  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  Cincinnati  on  March  15. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  returned  March 
2 from  a lecture  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Greenville,  S.  C.  In  Washington  he  spoke 
to  the  City  Music  Teachers’  Club,  and  in 
Greenville  he  lectured  on  the  subject,  “ Music 
in  the  Home,”  before  the  Crescent  Community 
Club,  and  on  “ Music  as  a Civic  Asset  ” before 
the  Boosters’  Club  of  the  Greenville  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller  lectured  in  Toledo 
January  28  on  the  Bok  Peace  Award.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1 he  spoke  before  the  International  In- 
stitute in  Cleveland  on  “A  Program  for  Work- 
ers Among  the  Immigrants.”  On  February  22 
he  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  “ Unbiased  Sources  of 
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News,”  and  on  February  23  gave  the  same  ad- 
dress at  the  City  Club,  Rochester. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Ward  are  to 
chaperone  a group  of  college  girls  this  sum- 
mer in  an  art  tour  of  Europe.  The  party  sails 
from  Montreal  June  28,  and  Southampton, 
England,  for  home  on  September  5.  They  will 
visit  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  week  of  March  17  Professor  H. 
N.  Holmes  lectured  at  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  before 
the  research  staff  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  spoke  on  vari- 
ous topics  of  colloid  chemistry. 

Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments,  attended  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  National  Educators’  Associa- 
tion and  the  College  Administrators’  Replace- 
ment Work  held  at  Chicago  February  24  to 
28.  At  the  conference  a national  association 
of  appointment  secretaries  was  formed.  Miss 
Barnes  succeeded  in  gaining  the  cooperation 
of  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tion, which  will  aid  Oberlin  women  in  finding 
positions  in  Chicago. 

Director  Savage’s  recent  paper  on  the  dan- 
gers of  intercollegiate  athletics  raised  consid- 
erable comment  and  discussion,  especially 
throughout  the  eastern  papers.  George  Daley, 
in  the  New  York  World  of  December  31,  dis- 
missed the  problem  with  the  following  hu- 
morous comment: 

Quite  a Brainstorm 

Brainstorms  come  and  go.  Dr.  C.  W.  Sav- 
age of  Oberlin  College,  an  altogether  sane  fel- 
low of  sound  judgment,  broke  out  on  Friday 
with  this  impassioned  statement: 

“ It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  practically 
all  of  the  great  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  there  are  being  built  up 
great  intercollegiate  machines,  great  ath- 
letic systems,  commercialized  and  profes- 
sionalized in  spirit,  that  are  fast  assuming 
the  proportions  of  stupendous  jugger- 
nauts— juggernauts  which  are  threaten- 
ing to  crack  every  bone  in  our  academic 
bodies  and  to  suck  out  of  our  scholastic 
veins  every  drop  of  idealism  and  inspira- 
tion.” 

Inferno  itself  can  have  no  greater  terrors. 
Dr.  Savage  has  painted  a word  picture  of 
frightful  carnage.  . . . 

Nevertheless  the  problem  remains. 


ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 
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The  Faith  of  Students 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham 

Two  things  are  there  which  hinder  the  faith 
of  students,  yea,  three  which  make  it  difficult 
for  him  to  have  a reasoned  faith;  the  present 
method  of  education,  the  organization  of  cam- 
pus life,  and  the  scale  of  values  attached  to 
campus  activities.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
a group  of  us  who  have  been  studying  the 
conditions  in  American  student  life  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  religious  faith  of  undergrad- 
uates. 

A kindly  English  critic  who  has  recently 
traveled  extensively  in  America  has  expressed 
surprise  at  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  of  outstanding  personality  he  met  on 
the  American  campuses.  He  attributed  this 
to  our  method  of  education.  The  “lecture- 
credit”  system  puts  a premium  on  the  search 
for  answers  to  questions,  answers  w'hich  will 
suit  the  questioner  and  bring  the  proper 
grades,  but  answers  which  do  not  have  any 
necessary  connection  with  the  belief  of  the 
student.  The  system  leads  to  the  taking  of 
positions  on  the  authority  of  others  and  when 
authorities  conflict,  the  student  has  no  method 
by  which  to  come  to  an  independent  conclu- 
sion. 

This  has  a direct  bearing  on  his  religious 
problem.  A large  proportion  of  American 
students  come  from  homes  where  matters  of 
faith  are  matters  of  authority.  In  college  they 
are  apt  to  find  a new  set  of  authorities  which 
seem  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  reach  an  independent 
judgment  and  often  after  a futile  struggle  they 
give  up  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  opposing 
point  of  view  and  settle  back  into  a “faith 
without  reason”  or  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
agnosticism. 

The  life  of  the  campus  presents  a problem 
of  equal  importance.  We  are  witnessing  a 
steady  commercialization  of  college  sport.  The 
large  sums  spent  on  stadia,  the  large  staffs  of 
highly  paid  coaches,  the  huge  athletic  budgets 
spent  seemingly  with  the  one  object  of  pro- 
ducing winning  teams  which  satisfy  the  alumni 
demand  for  a vicarious  thrill  of  victory,  all 
lead  to  athletics  in  terms  of  money.  This 
affects  both  students  and  faculty.  Among  the 
students  mob  enthu.siasm  takes  the  place  of 
individual  interest.  The  students  are  emotion- 
ally worked  up  by  mass  meetings  in  which 


every  device  of  an  outworn  evangelism  is  used 
to  bring  the  student  body  in  an  unhealthy  slate 
of  over-excitement.  The  faculty  is  subtly  in- 
fluenced by  this  excitement  and  the  evident 
advertising  possibility  in  a winning  team.  Un- 
due leniency  towards  athletes  In  matters  of 
discipline  and  scholarship  re.“ult.  This  lack 
of  strict  honesty  in  both  student  body  and 
faculty  makes  for  a lower  moral  tone. 

In  similar  ways  fraternities  and  sororities 
make  the  situation  difficult.  The  increasing 
cost  of  fraternity  life,  the  competitive  bidding 
for  likely  candidates,  the  necessity  of  making 
a good  showing  lead  the  fraternity  to  become 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  student’s  life.  The 
fraternity  arranges  the  interests  for  w'hich  its 
members  are  to  “ heel,”  monopolizes  the  social 
life  and  in  so  doing  tends  t o produce  a 
standardized  group  of  cipher-like  individuals. 
Here  again  is  authority  preventing  the  individ- 
ual judgment  necessary  to  substantial  faith. 

Undergraduate  life  places  a premium  upon 
activity.  Students  chosen  as  “representative 
men  and  W'onien”  are  usually  those  who  have 
become  prominent  through  a variety  of 
“activities”  and  this  fact  has  made  the 
“side  show”  more  important  in  undergrad- 
uate thinking  than  the  “main  tent.”  With 
unrestricted  activity  little  time  is  available  for 
the  quiet  and  thought  which  are  necessary  to 
faith.  A rather  radical  change  in  the  scale  of 
undergi'aduate  values  must  take  place  before 
the  campus  will  provide  the  atmosphere  in 
which  faith  normally  grows. 

College  administrations  and  many  students 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  situation  here  pre- 
sented. To  enumerate  the  conditions  hinder- 
ing faith  is  to  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
other  part  must  be  reserved  for  another  month. 


COMMENCEMENT  PLANS 
The  Commencement  plans  announced  in 
the  Neios  Letter  show  that  ample  provision  is 
being  made  tor  all  the  quinquennial  reunion 
classes  w'hich  are  planning  on  reunions.  In 
addition  the  best  accommodations  stili  avail- 
able are  being  secured  for  the  group  reunion 
classes,  ’74-’79,  ’94-’99.  ’13-16.  In  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  the  group  plan  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  alumni  will  give  up  decennial  re- 
unions in  favor  of  the  group  gatherings,  but 
rather  that  all  who  are  within  easy  reach  of 
Oberlin  will  return  to  enjoy  the  association 
with  a large  number  of  their  college  genera- 
tion. 
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Beethoven  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony 

Edward  Dickinson 

[The  Musical  Union  and  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  give  the  Minth  Sym- 
phony  hi  Oherlin  on  April  22.  and  in  Cleve- 
land on  April  2.'/  and  20. — Editor.] 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  in  its  annual 
spring  concert  this  month,  will  perform  the 
Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  with  the  aid  of 
the  Cleveland  orchestra.  Besides  this  work 
the  Union  will  sing  the  finale  of  Wagner’s 
"Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg.”  A quartet  of 
professional  singers  will  appear  in  both  com- 
positions. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  two  masterpieces  is  evident  for  a number 
of  reasons.  In  the  address  of  Hans  Sachs  to 
Walther  and  the  assembled  crowd,  in  “The 
Mastersingers,”  in  which  “the  inspired  shoe- 
maker” bids  them  never  to  fail  in  honoring 
their  German  masters,  it  is  really  Wagner  ap- 
pealing to  the  German  people  who  had  so 
often  been  beguiled  by  transient  foreign  fash- 
ions into  neglect  of  the  great  artists  in  music 
and  poetry  who  had  held  before  them  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  their  race.  Among  the  Ger- 
man masters  Wagner  had  in  mind  was  Bee- 
thoven, whose  reverent  disciple  he  had  always 
proclaimed  himself  to  be.  In  his  brilliant  and 
profound  essay  on  Beethoven  Wagner  writes: 
“It  is  an  enchanted  state  we  fall  into  when 
listening  to  a work  of  Beethoven.”  “When  we 
have  followed  the  wonderful  process  of  eman- 
cipation of  melody  from  the  rule  of  fashion 
under  our  great  Beethoven,  we  have  found  that 
with  incomparable  originality  he  made  use  of 
all  the  materials  which  his  glorious  prede- 
cessors had  painfully  wrested  from  the  influ- 
ence of  fashion;  that  he  gave  to  melody  its 
ever  valid  type,  and  restored  to  music  its  im- 
mortal soul.”  It  was  therefore  not  in  respect 
to  forms — for  he  occupied  a different  field  of 
art — but  in  spirit  that  Wagner  in  “The  Master- 
singers,” as  in  all  his  greatest  works,  was  a 
pupil  and  successor  of  Beethoven. 

It  would  strictly  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed  by  the 
Cleveland  orchestra  with  the  aid  of  the  Musical 
Union.  Beethoven  wrote  the  first  three  move- 
ments for  orchestra  alone.  When  casting  about 
in  his  mind  for  idelas  for  a fourth  movement 
he  bethought  him  of  Schiller’s  “Hymn  of  Joy,” 


which  had  been  in  his  mind  for  twenty  years 
or  more  as  a poem  worthy  of  his  use.  He  ac- 
cordingly chose  a few  stanzas,  set  them  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  constructing  a 
movement  which  has  given  rise  to  endless  dis- 
cussion, and  has  had  a notable  influence  on 
later  musical  art.  It  was  the  greatness  of  the 
whole  symphony,  as  well  as  the  correspondence 
of  the  treatment  in  the  last  movement  with 
certain  of  Wagner’s  preconceived  ideas,  which 
led  to  his  famous  statement  that  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  Beethoven  had  indicated  that  pure 
orchestral  music  had  done  all  it  could  do,  and 
that  future  musical  progress  lay  in  the  union 
of  instruments  and  voices. 

That  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  symphon- 
ist  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  disputed  by  no 
one,  but  many  hold  that  his  attempt  to  rein- 
force instruments  by  vocal  parts  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Ninth  is  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. MTiether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is 
no  question  in  regard  to  the  first  three  move- 
ments,— they  are  the  crown  of  Beethoven’s 
career,  and  therefore  the  supreme  achievement 
of  all  instrumental  music.  Chief  of  the  three, 
perhaps,  is  the  third.  No  one  who  has  even  a 
glimpse  into  the  possible  depths  of  musical 
expression  can  listen  to  this  marvelous  medi- 
tation without  reverence  and  wonder.  Nothing 
comparable  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
realm  of  orchestral  music. 

Beethoven’s  choice  of  a text  for  his  fourth 
movement  is  strikingly  sign’ficant.  He  was  a 
lover  of  all  humanity,  in  this  a larger  mind 
than  Wagner,  who  was,  it  would  seem,  a con- 
scious lover  only  of  German  humanity,  although 
such  in  a very  noble  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  see  how  the  foremost 
German  musician  shared  with  men  like  Goethe 
and  Schilier  the  higher  German  idealism  of 
that  time.  The  clue  to  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
poser is  found  in  the  first  stanza  of  Schiller’s 
Hymn.  (I  use  Bulwer’s  translation). 

“Strong  custom  rends  us  from  each  other — 
Thy  magic  all  together  brings; 

And  man  in  man  but  hails  a brother. 
Wherever  rest  thy  gentle  wings.” 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  written  in  1823. 
During  the  present  season  especial  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  in  the  musical  centers  of 
the  world.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  musical 
composition  which  has  ever  been  thus  honored 
by  the  general  celebration  of  its  centenary. 
This  observance  is  a tribute  to  the  greatest  of 
symphonies,  to  the  loftiest  spirit  among  mod- 
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era  composers,  ami  also,  let  us  hope,  to  Schill- 
er’s ami  Beethoven’s  vision  of  universal  hu- 
man brotherhood,  of  which  there  seems  at 
present  so  little  in  the  world. 

As  Beethoven  held  all  humanity  in  the  em- 
brace of  his  love,  so  human  affection  every- 
where goes  out  to  Beethoven.  The  place  he 
holds  might  be  said  to  be  unique.  A remark- 
able evidence  of  this  was  given  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1914.  The  inrush  of  the  German 
armies  had  been  stopped  at  the  Marne. 
The  people  of  Paris,  the  immediate 
peril  being  over,  resumed  many  of  their 
wonted  avocations.  The  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  orchestras  of  the  city  united  into 
one,  and  began  a series  of  concerts.  The  pro- 
grams contained  works  of  various  nations, 
with  the  very  natural  exclusion  of  the  German. 
To  this,  however,  there  was  one  exception, — 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  always  beloved 
by  the  French,  were  played  as  before,  and  no 
voice  was  raised  in  protest.  The  reason  is 
plain.  Beethoven  could  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
German, — his  music  expresses  the  deepest  and 
most  consoling  emotions  of  man  as  man,  it 
transcends  all  boundaries  of  nation  or  epoch. 

This  music  also  belongs  to  no  single  period 
of  individual  life.  It  charms  both  youth  and  old 
age.  One  of  the  most  distinct  recollections  of 
my  childhood  is  of  that  day,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  when  my  father  took  me  to  the 
neighboring  city  to  hear  a concert  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  orchestra.  The  symphony 
was  the  Fifth  of  Beethoven.  It  made  a pro- 
found impression  upon  me.  It  has  lived  with 
me  ever  since,  growing  greater  in  my  con- 
sciousness with  my  own  growth,  revealing  to 
me  at  every  stage  of  progress  new  depths  of 
meaning,  ever  imparting  purer  and  more 
solemn  inspirations.  It  is  to  me  not  only 
beautiful,  but  an  apparition  of  Beauty  itself. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
which  is  contained  in  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
For  “to  see  the  World  as  Beauty,”  says  Have- 
lock Ellis,  “is  the  whole  end  of  living.” 

Most  people  have  no  consciousness  of  this. 
It  is  not  their  aim.  It  is  the  composer’s  aim, 
perceived  by  those  who  really  understand  mu- 
sic. In  the  works  of  the  composers  of  su- 
preme genius,— the  Bachs,  the  Beethovens,  the 
Wagners,  the  Schuberts — it  is  the  lesson  they 
unmistakably  teach  when  we  try  earnestly  to 
share  their  inspirations.  It  comes  to  us,  as  I 
said,  in  the  Fifth  symphony,  but  transcend- 
ently  in  the  Ninth.  To  Beethoven’s  mind  the 
consummation  of  Joy  in  human  sympathy  and 


mutual  help  is  declared  in  the  last  movement. 
To  my  thought  the  rapture  of  the  third  move- 
ment, more  chastened  than  that  of  the  fourth, 
is  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  if 
Beethoven  had  made  it  the  last,  merging,  the 
idea  of  humanity  in  a still  larger  vision?  Would 
he  have  been  understood? 

I think  of  Schopenhauer’s  great  saying:  “The 
composer  reveals  the  innermost  essential  be- 
ing of  the  world,  and  expresses  the  profoundest 
wisdom  in  a language  his  reason  does  not  un- 
derstand.” 

Student  Life 

C.  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

Anthropologically  speaking  the  college  stu- 
dent is  far  in  advance  of  the  monkey  family 
but  the  same  love  of  display  found  in  the 
hand  organ  assistant  with  his  red  suit  and 
easily  doffable  cap  is  found  in  the  college 
senior  when  he  gets  his  senior  cane  in  one 
hand,  remembers  his  white  flannel  trousers  and 
blue  coat  and  sallies  out  to  lord  it  over  the 
campus  for  the  short  time  remaining  until 
graduation  makes  the  world  eligible  to  take  a 
crack  at  him. 

Senior  distinctions  have  just  been  ordered 
and  caps  and  gowms,  for  which  strong  minds 
and  weak  backs  have  been  measured,  are  to 
be  ready  following  spring  vacation  when  the 
Wednesday  custom  of  Senior  Chapel  begins  to 
be  observed. 

To  descend  to  the  other  extreme  in  the  col- 
lege scale,  twenty  men  have  been  selected  to 
make  up  a freshman  Glee  Club,  which  will  be 
drilled  by  Jack  Wirkler  and  Harold  Skidmore, 
’22,  now  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  Men  who 
made  the  club  are: 

First  Tonors— P.  M.  .Tonkins,  ft.  X.  Park,  S.  II. 
Ilnnston.  TV,  S.  Stinson,  O.  It.  Wood. 

Soconil  Tonbrs— ,1.  M.  lOviuis.  M.  II.  Kvnns,  C.  W. 
Lnwronoo,  W.  I,.  Mol.onn.  K.  A.  Wilson. 

Hnrltonos— V.  IT.  Kwnid.  E.  E.  Harris,  .1.  E. 
Ilinos,  .1.  E.  Knntz.  W.  II.  Kramor. 

Bassos— A.  B.  Camplicli,  I).  ('.  Ilnnio,  C.  W. 
Ilnnsoho,  1*.  I,.  Jones,  A.  C.  Westervoit. 

Aoootnpanist— 1’.  II.  Elokme.vor. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  the  club  will  be  held 
in  the  Glee  club  rooms  of  the  Men’s  Building  on 
Friday  evening  at  9:00  p.  m. 

Displaying  a wisdom  seldom  found  among 
graduating  classes,  the  1924  class  selected  Dr. 
I.  C.  Hannah  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology to  deliver  the  Commencement  address. 
The  present  year  will  be  Dr.  Hannah’s  last  one 
on  the  Oberlin  Faculty  and  it  is  with  a great 
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deal  of  regret  that  the  Oberlin  family  sees  him 
leave  for  his  home  in  Scotland  this  summer. 
Dr.  Hannah  plans  to  enter  British  politics  and 
in  the  next  election  probably  will  stand  for  one 
of  the  boroughs  as  a Liberal. 

Secretary  George  M,  Jones  has  been  notified 
that  LaVerne  Noyes  Scholarships  will  be  of- 
fered in  Oberlin  College.  This  scholarship  of- 
fered in  24  colleges  and  universities  last  year 
has  been  extended  to  other  schools,  Oberlin 
being  one  of  the  three  schools  to  be  chosen 
in  Ohio.  It  is  available  for  those  who  served 
in  the  gi'eat  war. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  meetings  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  a student  Communion 
service  was  held  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  at  7:15,  in  the  Methodist  church. 
Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth  led  the  service  and  he  was 
assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  Y,  M.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  cabinets.  Bishop  McConnell,  the  week 
of  Prayer  speaker,  lectured  on  the  need  of 
high  ideals  in  the  world.  The  Bishop  said  that 
the  need  for  human  service  was  never  so 
great  as  it  is  today  and  that  Christianity  is  the 
key  for  meeting  the  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 
Members  of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  gave 
their  annual  Home  Concert  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  22,  in  Finney  Chapel,  after  a gen- 
eral polishing  and  grinding  down  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  accomplished  by  a series  of  out- 
of-town  concerts.  The  concert  was  made  up  of 
three  parts,  the  first  and  last  being  groups  of 
classical  songs  and  the  second  part  a Gypsy 
Operetta.  Twenty-six  girls  took  part  in  the 
program. 

During  spring  vacation  the  girls  are  to  go  on 
a concert  tour  which  will  embrace 

SPRING  TOUR 

Tnosclay,  April  1— Cl.vdc,  Ohio,  Armory. 

WodnosJay,  April  2— Toledo,  Ohio,  Scott  High 
.School— morning.  Park  Congregational  Cluircli— 
evening. 

Tlini-sday,  April  3-Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Congrega- 
tlon.'il  Cluircli. 

Friday,  April  4— Chicago,  111.,  ilorgan  Park  High 
School— afternoon.  Morgan  Park  Cliiirch— evening. 
Saturday,  April  o — Chicago,  111.,  Aliimnl  A.ssocla- 
tioii".  Ainlitorinm  Hotel. 

Siiiiilay.  April  0— Evainston,  111.,  Sunday  .Mtcrnooii 
( Mnl). 

Snndav.  .\prll  0— Wilmette,  111.,  Sunday  Kvenlng 
Cl'iih. 

Mondav.  .\pril  7— Harvey,  111.,  High  School, 
Tuesday,  April  8— Elkhart,  Iiid.,  Clnirch  of  Christ. 

Florenca  Aldrich  and  Anne  Green,  both  of 
the  class  of  1924,  have  been  chosen  to  captain 
the  Yale  and  Princeton  basketball  teams 


which  will  play  the  annual  women’s  champion- 
ship game  on  March  27  in  Warner  gj-mnasittm. 

"Dulcie,”  a humorous  play  centering  around 
a heroine  who  is  trying  to  advance  her  husband 
along  the  ladder  of  success,  was  presented  by 
the  Faculty  on  March  27  and  28  as  their  an- 
nual dramatic  offering.  All  the  parts  were  ex- 
ceptionally well  taken  and  the  performance  had 
a kind  of  Broadway  polish  and  snap  that  made 
the  play  as  well  done  as  “The  Importance  of 
Being  Ernest,”  which  was  so  cleverly  acted  by 
the  Faculty  members  in  the  past. 

Wilhelmine  Kindlimann,  ’25,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  1924-25;  Charlotte 
Skinner,  Cons.,  was  made  vice-president;  Jo- 
sephine Grosvenor,  secretary,  Margaret  Fair- 
child,  ’25,  treasurer,  and  Dorothy  Raymond,  ’25, 
undergraduate  representative  at  the  elections 
held  on  March  14.  Women’s  League  officers 
for  next  year  are  Esther  Balch,  ’25,  president; 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  ’26,  vice-president;  Frances 
Fenn.  Cons.,  chairman  of  house  government; 
Laurine  Mack,  ’25,  chairman  of  the  Honor 
Court  and  Norma  Foreman,  ’27,  and  Margaret 
Nash,  Cons.,  secretary  and  treasurer  respect- 
ively at  the  elections  held  on  March  14.  In- 
stallation of  officers  took  place  on  Friday  after- 
noon, March  21,  in  Finney  Chapel. 


Freshman  Honor  List 

The  Freshman  Honor  List,  recently  pub- 
lished, shows,  as  usual,  the  students  compos- 
ing the  highest  tenth  of  the  freshman  class, 
coming  from  scattered  high  schools  in  ten 
different  states. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  registrar  and 
Secretary  Jones  show  that  there  is  a very  high 
correlation  between  the  rank  of  the  student 
in  his  high  school  class  and  in  college.  For 
instance,  every  member  of  the  honor  list  was 
listed  in  the  highest  third  of  his  high  school 
class.  Furthermore,  in  the  highest  third  of 
the  present  freshman  class,  109  out  of  117 
were  high  third  students  in  high  school. 
Seven  middle  third  students  gained  first  third 
rank  in  college,  but  only  one  lower  third  stu- 
dent is  found  in  this  list. 

Similar  figures  have  been  studied  and  re- 
ported in  “School  and  Society”  tor  February 
23,  1924.  In  an  article  on  “ Who  Shall  Go  to 
College?  ” Professor  AY.  C.  Allen  of  Lafayette 
College  says  that  only  “ 27  per  cent  of  the 
Massachusetts  seniors  and  28  per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania  seniors  are  good  college  risks. 
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using  the  Brown  norms.  If  we  use  the  La- 
fayette norms,  40  per  cent  of  the  seniors  are 
good  college  risks.”  His  further  statement 
that  " a man  from  the  lowest  scholarship 
quarter  of  a graduating  class  in  an  accredited 
school  has  not  to  exceed  one  chance  in  five 
of  doing  average  work  in  college  ” has  also 
been  proved  by  Oberlin  College  experience. 

On  the  whole,  Oberlin  is  getting  a very 
carefully  selected  student  body,  and  alumni 
should  cooperate  in  sending  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  best  students  in  their  region  in 
order  to  maintain  and  increase  this  record  of 
intellectual  distinction  which  Oberlin  is  seek- 
ing  to  maintain. 

The  honor  list  follows: 

FRESHMAN  1U)N0U  LIST  FOR  THE  FIRST 
SEMESTER  OF  1923-24 
(Anuomici‘d  March  4,  1924) 

The  Fro.shmaii  Honor  List  for  the  first  semester 
of  the  present  vear  iiiehides  the  names  of  ten  per 
cent  of  the  Freshman  class  with  highest  scholar- 
ship grades.  The  names  are  arranged  aiphabetic- 
aliy.  Students  whose  names  are  marked  with  a (•) 
ranked  in  the  highest  ten  in  the  clas.^. 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  is  prepared  under  the 
two  following  rules:  (1)  Only  those  students  are 

considered  who  are  cla.ssed  as  Freshmen:  (2)  only 
tlu*se  students  are  consi<lered  who  have  taken  not 
less  than  fifteen  hours  of  work,  eleven  of  these  be- 
ing chosen  from  the  regular  Freshman  work. 

NAME  AND  PUEPARATOHY  SCHOOL 

Alfred  Alliert  Laun,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  "Wls..  West 
Daw.son  High  School. 

Karl  Crafts  Adams,  'Watertown.  Conn.,  Taft 
School. 

•Violet  May  Andrews,  Cleveland,  O.,  West  High 
Sell  ofd 

William  Thomas  Rattrick,  Willlamsfield,  O., 
Wayne  Township  Centralized  High  School. 

•Ruth  Alice  Bell,  Centerburg.  ().,  High  School. 

Paul  Doran  Bezazian,  Chicago,  III.,  Nicholas  Senn 
High  School. 

Esther  Lucille  Bruggemeier,  Toledo,  O.,  Waite 
High  School. 

Helen  Mary  Defenbacher,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  High 
Schofd. 

Dorotny  TMck.  Sycamore,  111.,  High  School. 

•.\d(‘lai<le  Louise  Dixon.  Sharon.  Pa.,  High  .School. 

William  Custer  Elchelbergcr,  Dresden,  <).,  .Teffer- 
son  High  School. 

••Alice  Catherine  Ferguson,  Cleveland,  O . East 
High  School. 

Hester  (irover,  LaHrange,  111.,  Lvons  Township 
High  S^'hool. 

•••Dorothy  Hall,  Kentland,  Ind.,  Alexander  J. 
Kent  High  School, 

Edna  I.,oul.se  Ilolle.  Hamilton,  O..  High  School. 

•.\lfred  Lawton  Jackson,  Fairview,  Kan.,  High 
School. 

Marcele  Rocena  Kortler,  Rradncr,  O.,  High  School. 

•Rol>ert  Alan  Lees.  Birmingham,  O.,  Blrmingham- 
Fioronce  High  School, 

Lester  Duncan  Longman,  Cincinnati,  ().,  Hughes 
High  Schofd. 

Helen  Martin,  Wauke.sha.  Wls.,  High  School. 

••Alicia  Day  Monroe,  Xenia,  O.,  Central  High 
School. 

Lois  Bnmton  Pollard.  Oak  Park.  III.,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  Townsliip  High  School. 

Clinton  William  Root,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Central 
High  School, 

•Ruth  Hutton  Schlenker.  Chicago.  111.,  Lake  View 
High  S<4iool. 

Edward  Derbyshire  Seober,  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
East  High  School. 

\Valter  Edwin  Simmons,  Willard.  O..  High  School. 

Florence  Lnclle  Squler,  Columlnis,  (>.,  Grandview 
High  School. 


•Itergcn  SlKdlielil  Stcllc,  Tnnglislcii,  China,  North 
Cliina  Anu'rlcan  Sclmol. 

Howard  William  Tessenvitz,  Lakewood,  O..  High 
Scliool.  ,,  ^ 

Virginia  Preston  Van  Fossaii,  Youngstown,  (>., 
South  High  School, 

Rolicrt  (.Mark  Walton.  Hastings,  Mich..  High 
School.  ^ , 

.Marv  Louise  Wasmi,  Didplil,  Ind.,  High  School. 

ilelen  Delano  Willard.  Slougliton,  Wis.,  liigli 
School.  _ , , 

Ruth  France's  Wll.son.  Lakewood,  O..  High  School. 

Ann  Ellzahtdh  WoodrulT,  State  (Jolh'ge,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

Irvin  Carson  Y’oung.  .Mount  V<'rnon,  ().,  High 
School. 

•••MMn*  highest  average  grade  was  secured  by 
Miss  Hall. 

••Ml.ss  Ff'rguson  and  Miss  Monroe  tied  for  the 
second  highest  average  grade. 

STUDENT  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATIONS 

The  Registrar’s  figures  show  that  29  religious 
denominations  were  represented  in  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
by  membership  or  preference.  On  account  of 
historical  affiliations,  Congregationalists  again 
naturally  lead  (520),  although  the  college  has 
no  denominational  limitation  of  any  kind.  A 
narrowly  denominational  college  is  neither 
sought  nor  desired.  There  are  also  large  num- 
bers both  of  Methodists  (239)  and  Presbyter- 
ians (198).  The  other  churches  contributing 
the  largest  number  of  students,  in  order,  are: 
Baptist  (59),  Episcopal  (40),  Lutheran  (34), 
Christian  (19),  Unitarian  (15),  Catholic  (12), 
Evangelical  (11),  Disciple  (10),  FYiends  (9), 
and  Reformed  (9).  The  proportions  are  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 

SHANSI  DAY 

The  annual  Shansi  Day  w’as  observed  on 
February  29.  The  speakers  of  the  day  were 
Raymond  T.  Moyer,  ’21,  who  discussed  the 
work  of  Oberlin’s  Shansi  Memorial  schools, 
and  Franklin  H.  M^arner,  ’98,  who  related 
his  experiences  on  his  recent  visit  to  Oberlin 
in  China,  and,  taking  a wide  view  of  world 
conditions,  especially  in  the  Orient,  gave  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  significance  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  our  college  in  China. 

At  this  meeting  the  appointment  of  Theodore 
Forbes  as  Oberlin  representative  for  the  next 
two  years  was  announced,  and  "Ted”  explained 
his  pleasure  at  receiving  the  appointment  by 
saying  that  he  counted  it  as  being  more  at- 
tractive and  of  more  value  than  a Rhodes 
scholarship.  Campus  interest  in  the  Oberlin 
college  in  China  seems  to  increase  with  the 
years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interest  and 
support  of  alumni  will  also  grow  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  done  there. 
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CoNsTiti-CTivE  Enolisu.  By  Francis  K.  Ball, 
’87-’88.  Ginn  and  Company,  1923. 

Under  the  title  “A  Book,  A Real  Book,  A 
Usable  Book!  ” Brother  Leo,  P.S.C.,  Professor 
of  English  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakland, 
California,  wrote  the  following  review  for  the 
Catholic  School  Journal: 

An  English  vade  mocum.  To  this  obscure 
desk  come  almost  daily  new  books  purporting 
to  fill  the  long-felt  want  of  a good  textbook 
in  English.  . . . 

Well,  the  other  day  came  “ Constructive 
English,”  by  Francis  K.  Ball  (Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.)  And  straightway  to  our  nar- 
rowed eyes  the  skies  seemed  brighter  and  into 
the  inferno  of  our  professional  spirit  crept 
something  akin  to  peace.  Here  was  a book,  a 
real  book,  a usable  book;  the  sort  of  book  one 
could  put  into  the  hands  of  a student  and 
say,  “ Take  this  book  and  eat  it  up.”  It 
doesn’t  attempt  to  show  us  hoio  to  teach;  it 
doesn’t  bore  us  with  absurd  devices  for  se- 
curing and  maintaining  Interest.  No,  it  as- 
sumes that  we  teachers  know  our  business. 
What  it  does  do  is  furnish  us  with  an  abund- 
ance of  material  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  ele 
mentary  philology,  the  use  of  capitals,  punctu- 
ation, even  a dip  into  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  a dozen  books  in  one, 
only  much  better  than  any  dozen  books  we 
ever  came  across.  It  is  well  named.  It  is 
constructive.  The  student  who  knows  that 
book  through  and  through  will  know  more 
about  English  than  the  average  college  grad- 
uate knows.  And  while  the  live  teacher  may 
here  and  there  disagree  with  the  author — for 
Engiish  is  a fertile  field  tor  argument — he 
will  none  the  less  invoke  a fervent  blessing 
on  the  author’s  level  head.” 

Mr.  Ball  was  a student  in  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1887  to  1888  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Oberlin  Academy.  Mr.  Ball 
writes:  “You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 

that  part  of  my  preparation  for  writing  the 
book  was  obtained  during  the  year  I taught 
grammar  and  composition  in  Oberiin  Acad- 
emy. The  writing  of  the  book  has  taken  ten 
years. 

“ It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  from  Oberlin 
again  and  be  reminded  of  the  efficient  work 
the  college  is  doing.” 

■19_Helen  M,  Murray  teaches  English  in 
the  Painesville,  Ohio,  high  school.  Will  return 
for  the  class  reunion. 


Athletics 

Norman  Shaw,  '2b 

Basketiiall 

Four  basketball  games  during  the  past  month 
have  completed  the  1924  season  for  the  Oberlin 
quintet.  Three  of  the  games  were  victories, 
over  the  alumni.  Case,  and  Denison,  while  in 
the  fourth  Oberlin  lost  a close  game,  21  to  18, 
to  Baldwin-Wallace,  conference  leaders  at  the 
time. 

Two  games  were  played  during  the  night  of 
the  alumni  contest.  In  the  first,  the  college 
freshman  team  defeated  stars  of  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago,  by  a nine  to  two  score. 
Young  blood  proved  the  stronger,  despite 
stellar  playing  by  all  of  the  old  timers.  In  the 
second  game,  the  varsity  defeated  the  A.  B. 
Smythe  grads  21  to  18.  Although  close,  the 
game  was  won  rather  easily  by  the  students, 
who  played  three  complete  teams  before  the 
final  whistle. 

Baldwin-Wallace,  though  only  a probationary 
member  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  was  leading 
the  percentage  column  when  Oberlin  took  her 
on  the  next  week  on  the  Berea  floor.  Oberlin 
lost  21  to  18,  although  she  was  able  to  keep 
the  offensive  during  most  of  the  game,  and 
excelled  in  floor  work.  Failure  was  due  partly 
to  foul  shots,  in  which  Oberlin  caged  only 
three  of  sixteen.  MePhee  accounted  for  ten 
points  by  Oberlin. 

46  to  15  was  the  decisive  score  by  which 
Oberlin  walloped  Case  of  Cleveland  in  Warner 
Gymnasium  the  following  week.  The  Scien- 
tists started  off  with  a five  to  two  lead,  but 
Stocker,  Butler  and  Sullivan  got  busy  with 
their  scoring  machines  and  took  a big  lead,  so 
that  the  half  ended  20  to  6 in  Oberlin’s  favor. 
The  game  was  speedy  and  rather  spectacular, 
with  Oberlin  steadily  increasing  her  lead,  and 
Case  unable  to  do  anything  until  the  last  few 
minutes  of  play,  when  numerous  substitutions 
were  made. 

The  final  game,  with  Denison,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  thrillers  of  the  season,  and 
incidentally  somewhat  of  a surprise.  The 
Granville  men  were  whipped  29  to  8,  an  over- 
whelming defeat  which  was  secured  only  by 
the  best  work  shown  this  season  by  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold.  Stocker,  playing  at  forward,  ac- 
counted for  eighteen  points.  Oberlin  led  12 
to  3 at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  and  continued 
to  pile  up  the  same  proportionate  lead  during 
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1924  BASKETBALL  SQUAD 

Standing — Wagstaff,  McPhee,  Jarmon,  Burnett,  Coach  Keller 
Sitting — Stocker,  Houck,  Channon,  Jones,  Capt.  Butler,  Sullivan,  Weber,  Young,  Rearck 


the  next  period.  Denison,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  conference  leaders  during  the  season, 
had  expected  to  win  an  easy  victory. 

In  the  annual  basketball  stag,  letters  were 
presented  by  Athletic  Director  C.  W.  Savage 
to  six  men,  Captain  Butler,  Weber,  Sullivan, 
Stocker,  Young,  and  McPhee.  In  voting  for 
captain  six  ballots  failed  to  produce  a majority, 
so  the  choice  was  left  for  next  year’s  team. 

Mt.  Union  is  the  winner  of  the  conference 
championship  this  year,  winning  only  after  an 
eleventh  hour  supremacy  over  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  aggregation.  Oberlin  holds  the  honor 
of  being  the  only  team  to  defeat  the  champions, 
having  won  a 38  to  23  decision  early  in  the 
season.  Oberlin  also  holds  the  honor  of  re- 
maining undefeated  on  the  home  floor. 

The  sophomores  won  the  class  championship, 
with  a perfect  standing  in  six  games.  Fresh 
men  came  second  with  three  wins  out  of  six 
games,  juniors  two  out  of  six,  and  seniors  one 
out  of  six. 

Tii.\ck 

In  the  first  track  meet  of  the  season,  an  in- 
door meet  with  Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware, 
Oberlin  was  badly  defeated,  70  to  34.  Oberlin 
took  only  four  firsts,  won  by  Wood,  Rockwell, 
Michener,  and  Hopkins.  Five  track  records 
of  the  Edwards  Gymnasium  were  broken,  two 
by  Oberlin  men.  The  defeat  was  partly  ac- 


counted for  by  the  failure  of  several  Oberlin 
stars  to  pull  through  the  scholarship  difficulties 
of  the  mid-year.  Prospects  for  the  1924  season 
were  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  Wesleyan  re- 
sults, although  a new  string  of  candidates 
have  since  been  put  to  work  by  Coach  McPhee. 

Tennis 

Oberlin’s  1924  tennis  schedule  will  include 
seven  matches,  six  dual  meets  and  the  Big 
Six  meet.  Not  a letter  man  remained  from 
last  year’s  team,  and  a complete  new  team 
will  have  to  be  built  out  of  the  material  avail- 
able. Practice  will  start  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  Meanwhile  the  prospective 
court  men  are  working  out  in  the  varsity 
basketball  cage. 

BA.SF.nALL 

Practice  for  baseball  has  started,  although 
weather  forbids  any  extensive  work.  Mound 
candidates  are  warming  up  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  other  candidates  have  been  together  for 
a little  outdoor  practice.  The  varsity  sched- 
ule caTs  for  seven  home  games  and,  three  out 
of  town.  Nine  letter  men  will  make  up  the 
nucleus  of  the  squad.  Captain  Jack  Gurney 
and  Mox  Weber  are  counted  on  for  the  hurling 
positions.  Other  letter  men  include  two 
catchers,  first,  second,  and  third  basemen,  and 
two  outfielders. 
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Calendar 

April 

12— Spring  vncal  ion  bogins. 

0— Spring  viinilioii  ends. 

0—  DramnI  Ic  Association  Movie,  “Scar- 

amonebc.” 

12— Home  pro<hicHr)n,  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation riays. 

IQ— -^I'tist  Ut'clial.  Friedmann,  piano. 

1” — Ib'bato.  ()b(‘rlln  vs.  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

lb— nblo  U('lays  at  Colnmbns. 

May  Festival  In  01>orlin. 

21 -20— Musical  Fn ion  in  Clevelaml. 

20— Intorclass  Track  Meet. 

20—  Ibisoball.  Ohio  Northern  at  Ada. 

20»— .Tnnior  Prom. 

2D— Artist  Ue<‘ital,  Emma  Krueger,  so- 
pra  no. 

May 

1—  Debate.  Obcrlin.  Allegheny  and 

Wooster. 

— Track  M('<‘t.  Miami  at  Oxford. 

3— liascball.  Western  Reserve  at  Ober- 
I'n. 

3— International  Night. 

r»— Douglass  Memorial  Concert. 

G-S— Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “The 
White  Si.stor.” 

0— Ba.scball.  Hiram  at  Obcrlin. 

10— Senior  Prom. 

10— Track  Meet.  Case  at  Oberlin. 

12-1.3 — Mock  Convention. 

1~— Track  Meet,  oberlin.  Western  Re- 
serve and  Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 
17~Raseball.  Akron  at  Oberlin. 

18 — Bacealaureato.  Graduate  School  of 
Theology. 

21—  Commencement,  Graduate  School  f 

Theology. 

24 — Track  Moot.  Denison  at  Oberlin. 
24— Baseball.  We.stern  Reserve  at  Cleve- 
land. 

30-31— Big  Six  track  meet  at  Denison. 
30 — Baseball,  Denison  at  Oberlin. 


TRACK 

Feb.  23— Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware 
Apr.  10— Ohio  State  at  Columbus 
May  3— Miami  at  Oxford 
May  10— Case  at  Oberlin 

May  IT— Oberlin,  Western  Reserve,  Mt.  Union  at 
Alliance 

May  24 — Denison  at  Oberlin 
May  30-31— Big  Six  at  Granville 


BASEBALL 
Apr.  2G— Ohio  Northern  at  Ada 
May  3 — Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
May  0— Hiram  at  Oberlin 
May  17— Akron  at  Oberlin 
May  24— Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland 
May  30— Denison  at  Oberlin 
.Iiino  4 — !\It.  Union  at  Oberlin 
June  7— Hiram  at  Hiram 
Juno  14— Varsity-Alumni 


Commencement  Plans 

Due  to  the  restricted  space  and  the  great 
demand  for  tickets,  aiumni  are  urged  to  order 
their  Commencement  reservations  as  soon  as 
the  literature  from  Secretary  Jones’  office 
reaches  them.  For  many  years  the  chapel  has 
been  too  small  for  those  who  have  a legitimate 
interest  in  (he  Baccalaureate  and  Commence- 


ment exei  cises.  For  this  reason  alone,  a gen- 
eral invitation  cannot  be  extended  to  former 
students  who  are  not  graduates.  They  will  be 
welcomed,  however,  at  all  the  open  social 
events,  especially  Alumni  Day  on  Saturday, 
and  at  the  illumination  that  evening,  June  14. 
Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  all  grad- 
uates for  the  alumni  dinner,  the  overflow  be- 
ing housed  in  Talcott  Hall  where  last  year  the 
younger  classes  had  a first  class  dinner  and 
fine  reunion  prior  to  the  alter  dinner  speeches, 
which  most  of  them  heard  from  the  gallery  of 
Warner  Gymnasium.  This  year  the  number  of 
after  dinner  addresses  will  be  reduced,  with, 
it  is  hoped,  a shortening  of  the  total  time  and 
a great  heightening  of  the  interest.  Every 
alumnus  should  plan  to  join  the  fellowship  of 
this  great  occasion. 


THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  netted  for  the  Gray  Scholarship  Fund 
more  than  $250.  This  ameunt,  together  with 
the  interest  on  the  capital  fund  already  in- 
vested, is  sufficient  to  carry  the  full  tuition  of 
the  two  Gray  Memorial  scholars  now  in  col- 
lege. It  is  planned,  however,  to  start  a third 
Gray  Memroial  scholar  in  the  class  of  1928. 

All  alumni  having  candidates  for  this  schol- 
arship will  please  communicate  with  the 
Alumni  Secretary,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Gray  Memorial  committee.  The  qualifications 
for  the  scholarship  are  high  standing  in  the 
candidate's  high  school,  genuine  character,  all- 
around  ability,  and  promise  of  leadership. 


CROSBY  PIALL  AND  THE  A.  A.  U.  W. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  has  voted  to  raise  a fund  of  $5,000 
toward  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
special  wing  in  Crosby  Hall,  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, as  an  international  hall  of  residence  for 
university  women.  The  gift  of  this  amount 
will  entitle  them  to  name  a room  and  to  exer- 
cise certain  privileges  in  connection  with  its 
allocation.  This  residence  hall,  in  one  of  the 
historic  buildings  in  England,  will  provide 
adequate  accommodations  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciations for  university  women  of  all  countries 
who  wish  to  take  advanced  study  in  London. 
The  Obcrlin  alumnae,  through  Mrs.  0.  B. 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Alum- 
nae Affiliation,  have  already  taken  a share  in 
this  fine  work. 
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Front  row,  left  to  right  — C.  P.  Keyser,  city  superintendent  of 
parks,  Mrs.  E.  Emery  Dye,  '82,  Emery  C.  Dye,  ’05,  Charles  H.  Dye,  ’82, 
Rev.  John  S.  Edmunds,  ’80,  James  G.  Tontz,  ’09. 

Background,  left  to  right  — Ndwspaper  reporter,  Thaddeus  W. 
Veness,  ’06,  Mrs.  Veness,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth  (Juanita  Snyder,  ’08), 
Mrs.  William  Wagner  Dillon  (Nellie  Kofoid,  ’93-’94),  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Shankland  (Vera  A.  Tinker,  ’08). 


Oberlin  Elms  Planteid  in  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  February  17  printed  the  following 
account  of  an  Oberlin  tree  planting: 

"Twenty  young  elms  from  the  historic  tree 
under  which  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  was 
founded  nearly  100  years  ago  were  given  a 
good  wet  planting  Saturday  afternoon  on  a 
• city  park  block  opposite  the  Arleta  branch 
library,  45th  avenue  and  64th  street,  south- 
east. The  slender  saplings  were  presented  to 
the  city  by  members  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
association  here. 

“Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  Oregon  author  and 
graduate  of  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1882, 
held  an  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a baby  elm 
in  the  other  as  she  made  the  official  presenta- 
tion. C.  P.  Keyser,  superintendent  of  parks, 
received  the  gifts  for  the  city. 

“ ‘Nearly  100  years  ago,’  Mrs.  Dye  said,  ‘a 
college  was  founded  under  the  mother  tree  of 
these  young  elms.  It  was  the  first  college  in 
the  United  States  that  admitted  women  to  a 
full  collegiate  standing.’ 

"Mrs.  Dye  reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  the 
college  and  the  important  part  played  by  the 
Oberlin  elm  in  its  life. 


“Keyser  thanked  the  members  of  the  alumni 
association  for  their  gift  and  commended  them 
for  their  Interest  in  the  beiauty  of  the  city. 
Thaddeus  Veness,  (O.  C.,  ’06),  president  of  the 
City  club,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  fine 
trees  in  a city.  He  made  an  appeal  for  further 
interest  in  the  beautifying  of  Portland. 

“A  group  of  Oberlin  alumni  members  were 
present  for  the  planting  ceremony.  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Shankland  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  gift.  James  Tontz,  vice- 
principal of  the  Benson  Polytechnical  school, 
is  president  of  the  alumni  association  here. 
Jean  McKercher  is  vice-president  and  Delia 
Hazeltine  is  secretary.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Ed- 
munds assisted  in  the  planting  ceremony.” 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Shankland  adds  the  following 
note:  “Inspired  by  the  tree  planting  of  the 
Oberlin  association,  the  Mt.  Scott  Mental  Cul- 
ture club,  a club  of  women  living  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  of  which  Mrs.  Dillon  is  a 
member,  has  started  a movement  to  plant 
elms  in  the  parking  on  both  sides  of  Foster 
Road,  the  extremely  wide  and  newly  paved 
street  bordering  Arleta  Park.” 
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SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
In  spite  of  rain  twenty-five  of  the  one  hun- 
dred former  Oheriin  students  iiving  in  or  near 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  gathered  in  Balboa  Park 
March  15  to  plant  an  American  elm  tree.  The 
program  consisted  of  addresses  by  John  W. 
Mott,  president  of  the  local  association,  Wm. 
P.  Dunlevy,  and  Pi'of.  F.  H.  Lane.  A poem, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Belle  Willey  Gue, 
’83  O.  C„  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  “ How  Firm 
a Foundation.”  There  was  music  in  charge 
of  Pauline  Adkins  Ross.  A dinner  followed 
the  ceremonies  and  the  Hi-O-Hi  was  enthusi- 
astically given. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  Oberlin  reunions  will 
be  held  under  the  branches  of  this  elm  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Till-;  trees  of  oberli.n 

Wherevoi'  the  cUiUlivn  of  Oberlin  dwell 
Her  cherished  triulilions  are  living  as  well. 

The  fervor  that  niarked  her  bcgiimiiig  Is  there. 
The  earnest  endeavor  and  reverent  prayer. 

Where  India’s  people  er.v  out  to  be  fi'oe. 

Where  Africa’s  rivers  How  down  to  the  sea. 
Wherever  misfortunes  and  sorrows  abound 
There  Oberlln’s  great-hearted  children  arc  found 

As  emblems  of  learning  and  labor  and  love 
The  dignllied  elm-trees  their  fitness  will  prove. 
They  gracefully,  gently,  melt  into  the  air 
And  offer  a shelter  that  all  things  miiy  share. 

All  Oberlin’s  children  together  will  stand 
To  help  and  to  lift  up  on  every  hand. 

The  elm-trees  of  Oberlin  plainly  proclaim 
That  they  have  been  planted  in  charity’s  name. 

—Belle  Willey  One,  O.  C.  ’83. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 
On  January  26  the  Southern  California 
alumni  held  their  annual  mid-winter  reception 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fred  Betts,  1401  St.  An- 
drews Place,  Los  Angeles,  with  Dr.  Andrews  as 
guest  of  honor.  About  one  hundred  were 
present  at  the  delightful  informal  reception. 
The  program  included  harp  music  by  Cather- 
ine Jackson,  Con.  ’13. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  Mr.  A.  T.  Miller  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  Mrs.  Miller,  were  guests  of  honor. 

OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  held 
a deferred  business  meeting  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  1st,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected: 

President — Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan 
First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Robert  K.  Clark 
Sf'cond  Vice-President — Miss  Caroline  Willard 
'rreasurer — Miss  Ruth  D.  Wells 
Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Robert  Beard 


Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  S.  H.  Price 
Delegate  to  the  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations— Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee 

Delegate  to  the  Vocational  Supervision 
League — Mrs.  Gerald  B.  Smith 

Miss  Willard’s  recital  tor  March  10,  proceeds 
tor  the  Endowment  Fund,  was  announced. 
Rummage  sales  and  card  parties  as  means  of 
raising  money  were  discussed. 

DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  Detroit  Chapter  was  very  pleasantly 
entertained  March  2d  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Peoples.  The  principal  interest 
centered  around  the  report  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  Col- 
lins, Detroit  representative  to  the  Council 
meeting  held  in  Oberlin  February  21  and  22. 
The  feeling  was  general  that  it  was  well  worth 
while  to  get  into  touch  with  the  college 
through  a personal  representative. 

M.\itY  S.  Storey,  Sec’y. 


OBERLIN’S  NATIONAL  STUDENT  BODY 
In  the  enrollment  of  the  Institution  the  Sec- 
retary’s figures  still  show  the  usual  large  per- 
centage of  students  from  outside  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Of  the  1,801  students  enrolled  for  the 
year  1922-23,  1,700  came  from  44  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States;  101  came  from  14 
foreign  countries;  the  State  of  Ohio  furnished 
832  students,  as  against  792  for  the  preceding 
year  In  other  words,  53.81  per  cent  came  from 
outside  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  seven  states 
that  sent  the  largest  number  of  students  were, 
in  order:  Ohio,  832;  Pennsylvania,  157;  New 
York,  126;  Illinois,  107;  Michigan,  86;  In- 
diana, 50;  Massachusetts,  38.  The  relative  or- 
der of  these  first  six  states  does  not  show  any 
change  from  the  preceding  year.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  from  the  State  of  Ohio — 
46.19  per  cent — it  is  interesting  to  notice,  was 
larger  than  for  fourteen  years,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  year  1918-19,  when  an  un- 
usual number  of  men  were  brought  to  Oberlin 
from  nearby  Ohio  towns  because  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  unit. 


Two  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  debated  the  Bok  peace  plan 
before  a largo  and  enthusiatic  audience.  No 
decision  was  attempted.  Why  should  not 
Oberlin  stage  similar  debates  on  current  top- 
ics— as  indeed  she  was  once  famous  for  do- 
ing? 
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Class  of  1916 


The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1916 
have  answered  the  preliminary  notice  to  the 
group  reunion  of  1913-14-15-16: 

KrtMlcrlck  If.  Ariz  is  inslnictor  In  history  at  llar- 
vanl  rnlvi‘rsl!y.  ^ ^ * 

Kc;rinahl  Ifrll  is  stmiont  socrotnry  for  tho  IntoJ- 
njitioiuil  (’Diuinlttoi*  of  tlu*  Y.  M.  C.  A-,  with  h«*ad- 
«iuart<*rs  nt  ID  Sinith  La  Salle  street,  (’hleago.  III. 

Leonard  I’.  Heunett  is  a printer  and  publisher 
In  MamiKH*.  Ohio. 

Dorothy  A.  Ilourn  of  Ifrecksvllh'.  Ohio,  is  a pri- 
vate* seendary.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  Kdward  H.  Hretz  (Ksther  Oearhart)  of  New 
Waterford.  Ohio,  is  uneertiUn  whether  she  will  re- 

tdni- 

Franels  Ilrewer  Is  a snr;'(*<m  in  \nnnanfu.  Ohina. 

•Mrs.  M.  K.  Itryant  (.Mildred  (’alvert)  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  Is  uncertain  whetlnu-  she  will  red  urn. 

.V.  Uav  Oalhoutj  is  principal  (>f  schools  in  Mlnoa, 
N.  V. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Chamberlain  OOleanor  White)  Is  in 
Siiif;a{>ore.  India,  where  .Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a .iiin- 
ior  otlicer  In  a branch  of  the  International  Hanking 
( 'm*poration. 

.Mildred  .1.  Cumings  tea<*hes  history  in  the  sen- 
if>r  high  school  at  I'aliiesvllle,  Ohio.  Will  return. 

Albert  J.  Dunn.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Williams 
Dunn  of  Council  HlutTs.  Iowa,  are  managers  of  the 
A.  I.  Root  (’o.  of  Iowa,  rucertain. 

Ralph  II.  Farmer  is  an  instructor  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  .Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Ralph  II.  Farmer  (May  Parks)  is  instructor 
iti  physh-al  education  in  Macalester  College,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

T..;iura  F.  Freck  Is  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment In  the  Jamestown,  X.  Y.,  high  school.  Un- 
certain 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Galloway  (Alice  Anderson)  of  Evans- 
ton. 111.,  will  return. 

K.  II.  (iorsuch  is  chief  chemist  for  the  Mason 
Tire  iSc  Rubber  ('o..  Kent.  Ohio.  Will  return. 

Luclle  L.  Iliserodt  teaches  physical  education  in 
the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  high  school.  Will  return. 

Clarence  E.  Ilufford  is  a physician  In  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Cncertaln. 

J.  Anthony  IIumi)hreys  is  with  the  advertising 
department  of  Hutler  HrotUers,  Chicago.  Uncer- 
tain. 

Constance  Hunt  Is  nt  home  In  Cross  River  X.  Y., 
doing  occasional  tutoring  etc. 

William  H.  Kellogg  is  in  the  export  sales  business 
in  Ashl.and.  Ohio.  I'ncertain. 

Edgar  W.  King  is  librarian  of  Miami  Unlversitv. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mildred  T.  Lanphere  is  a teacher  In  Duns- 
niulr.  Calif. 

Wilbur  II.  Lehmann  t(*aches  in  tlu*  Lakewood 
high  school.  Lakewood.  Ohio.  Will  ladurn. 

Raymond  L.  Lorton  is  superliilendent  of  .schools 
Archbold.  Ohio.  T’neertaln. 

AllK'rt  ]•.  Ludwig  is  with  Iho  Anglo-Cniifornia 
I rust  Company  of  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

.Iann>s  A.  .McDfll  is  boy.s*  wm*k  dire<dor  of  (he 

I.  M.  (.  .\.  in  Santa  Ann.  (.’nllf. 

l-.dward  .M.  .Martin  Is  doing  government  ros<*nreh 
work  in  .New  York  City. 

''1;  im'l  music  t<-acluT 

in  Manslh'hl,  ohif).  I ncertaln. 

cln'mlstry  department 

of  HruIIay  ( ..lh*ge.  Fhnllay.  Oliio.  Will  ndurn. 

\f!  (Helen  Wagner)  of  Algonac, 

.Mieh..  is  uncerlain  whether  she  will  ndurn 

II.  .Marguerite  Heemun  was  married  last’.Iune  (o 
Oeorge  Rurgess  Newman  of  Frvehurg.  Me  Mr 

.Newman  Is  a graduate  of  the  Unlversitv  of  Ma'ine 
and  has  his  luaster  s degree  fivun  (’ornell.  .Mrs! 

.Ne\Mnan  Is  .still  teaching  In  zoiilogy  department  of 
I enns>  Ivnnla  State  ( oIl(*g(*,  where  Mr.  Xewman  is 
ass(M'!ate  i>rofess(»r. 

physical  education  In 
‘ Junior  high  school.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

N>  HI  ret  urn, 

V ' V'  V.'"''*'.'''  svvi-ctiii-y  of  the 

J.  *.'1.  ( . A..  1-oochow,  China. 

Jb'"’';”  "•  '-'"‘y  j^iscu)  „t  i,nkc- 

^^‘lo^l.  <ihlo,  hopes  to  return. 


'V  I).  IMilllips  Is  prof(*sKor  of  physics  In  Marietta 
(’ollege,  Mnrlidta.  Ohio.  Will  n^tiirn. 

.Mrs.  T.  L.  Preble  (Elizabeth  Greene)  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non. X.  V..  will  relurn. 

L<‘o  (i.  Raub  Is  on  the  faeuKy  of  the  University 
of  Louisville.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Lilian  May  Reeber  Is  a teai'lier  at  Roosevelt  high 
school.  Dayton.  Ohio.  T'ncertalii. 

C.  Rufus  Rorem  Is  asslstanl  prof<*ssor  and  dean 
of  men  at  Earlham  (’ollege,  Richmond,  Ind.  Uncer- 
tain. 

(Jrace  L.  SchaulMor  is  taking  graduate  work  at 
tlu*  Cleveland  Scho(d  rjf  Art,  Cleevland,  Ohio.  Will 
return. 

Esth(*r  Schultz  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  Xew 
York  (’ity. 

.Mrs.  Cliarles  Sender  (Mabel  Milligan)  of  South 
H(*iid.  Iiul.,  Is  uncertain  whether  she  will  return. 

lOllls  II.  .S[)runger  Is  memliership  and  i)ubliclty 
secn'tnry  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Cncertaln. 

Joscj»hlne  Slelnhoff  Is  teaching  In  Makawao, 
.Maul.  Ilnwall. 

Donald  John  Taylor  Is  pastor  of  the  ('ougrega- 
tioiial  Church  In  JcITerson,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Frederick  '’I’russcll  ((irace  Talmadgc)  of 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  hopes  to  return, 

Roy  E.  'J'illotson  is  director  of  idiysienl  educa- 
tion and  athl(‘tlcs  at  Hiram  (’oU(*g<*.  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Ethel  M.  Todd  is  organist  of  the  Grace  Episco- 
pal (‘hurch  in  Madl.son,  WIs.,  and  teaches  violin 
and  p’ano.  Uncertain. 

O.  M.  Walton  is  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.  Hop(‘s  to  r(‘tm'n. 

Amy  F.  Webster  is  secretary  to  the  Hoard  of 
Education  In  Aurora.  Minn.  Uncertain. 

Mary.  S.  Yoeom  Is  teaching  In  the  Oberlln  Kin- 
dergart(‘n  Training  School.  Will  return. 

I’aul  D.  Williams  is  a pnl)lic  accountant  in  La- 
Grange,  111. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1928 

On  March  17,  1924,  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  441  women  who  are  considering 
entering  Oberlin  College  as  compared  with 
434  at  this  date  last  year.  Similar  figures 
for  men  are  175  as  contrasted  with  145  on 
the  same  date  a year  ago.  Completed  appli- 
cations received  and  on  file  number  288  for 
the  women  and  132  for  the  men.  Preliminary 
promises  of  places  will  be  given  early  in 
April,  and  for  a few  weeks  places  will  still  be 
open  for  men.  Alumni  are  urged  to  interest 
the  best  students  in  their  region  in  Oberlin 
College,  since  the  nature  of  the  student  body 
is  largely  determined  by  the  candidates  which 
they  interest  and  send  in 


THE  QUALITY  MAGAZINE  PLAN 
The  Quality  Group  Magazine  plan,  sponsored 
by  Women’s  group  No.  29  of  New  York  City, 
has  turned  in  $392  to  Oberlin  College  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Chamberlain. 
All  Oberlin  people  are  urged  to  credit  their 
magazines  to  the  Oberlin  Campaign  through 
this  group  plan,  since  it  means  a substantial 
annual  gift  to  Oberlin. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


Acad.  ’48-’50 — Mrs.  Mary  Malian  Reynolds 
died  of  pneumonia  at  the  home  of  her  nephew 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  on  February  8.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
was  horn  in  Oberlin  in  1837  and  was  the 
daughter  of  President  Asa  Mahan.  She  was 
buried  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  beside  her  hus- 
band, Charles  Reynolds,  and  their  only  child, 
Michael. 

’61 — The  death  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Brown  was  re- 
ported in  the  July  number  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, but  a more  complete  appreciation  has 
only  just  been  received. 

Lucy  Eveline  Sparhawk  Brown  was  born  at 
Norton,  Ohio,  June  30,  1839,  and  died  at  Dem- 
orest,  Ga.,  June  11,  1923,  within  a few  days  of 
her  84th  birthday. 

A teacher  at  sixteen,  a student  in  Oberlin 
at  seventeen,  alternating  study  and  teaching 
near  her  home,  now  at  Tallmadge,  and  farther 
afield,  she  graduated  with  the  class  of  1861: 
and  after  a couple  of  years  more  of  teaching, 
at  home  and  in  Akron,  she  married  April  21, 
1863,  her  classmate,  Henry  Edwards  Brown; 
and  shared  for  fifty-nine  years,  until  his  death 
May  1,  1922,  his  life  as  teacher,  pastor,  inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  man  of 
business.  With  Mr.  Brown  she  taught  at 
Talladega,  Ala.,  where  for  the  A.  M.  A.  he 
established  Talladega  College.  While  he  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  Oberlin, 
1870-71,  she  studied  in  the  Conservatory.  In 
his  pastorates,  especially  in  a wide  extended 
home  missionary  field  in  northern  Maine, 
1908-11,  she  divided  both  pastoral  and  preach- 
ing service  with  him. 

Always  of  serene  courage  and  clear  vision, 
capable  but  modest,  she  did  through  a long  life 
a full  share  of  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  Her  last  winter  was  spent  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  N.  Stone  Scott,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  and  soon  after  she  died,  in  a new 
made  home  at  Demorest.  Besides  the  daugh- 
ter, three  sons  survive. 

On  her  eightieth  birthday,  June  30,  1919, 
Mrs.  Brown  wrote,  strikingly  characterizing 
her  life: 

REFLECTIONS  AT  EIGHTY 
Nearing  the  eternal  shore. 

Dimly  I sense  the  slow  Incoming  tide. 
Bearing  upon  Its  bosom  fur  and  wide— 
Heedless  of  ocean's  roai — , 

These  eighty  spans  of  life— 

A blend  of  fondest  hopes  and  haunting  fears, 
Of  eestaeles  of  joy  and  bitter  tears, 
tVlIh  sordid  follies  rife. 


Not  .V('t  the  “gates  ajar’’ 

Uoreal  the  glor.y  of  the  mansions  fair, 

Noi*  tioat  ,‘ingelic  chords  upon  the  air 
Earth’s  discords  may  not  mar. 

But  to  my  listening  ear 
Is  borne  assurance,  once  and  yet  again, 

Of  victory  through  patience,  and  I ken 
My  Father  hldeth  near. 

And  In  the  radiant  glow 
Of  sunset,  pictured  on  the  western  screen 
Fresh  tints  of  hope  are  blended,  and  1 ween 
'That  Heaven  begins  below. 

’70-’74— Mrs.  Jennie  Coburn  Smith  died  at 
her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  15. 

’72 — News  has  been  received  in  Oberlin  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Theodore  F.  Daniels  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  He  died  of  heart  trouble  as  he 
was  standing  in  a store.  After  graduation  Mr. 
Daniels  went  to  Lorain,  Ohio,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  the  leading  banker.  After  re 
tiring  from  business  he  went  to  Orlando  to 
live.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  who  lives  in 
Cleveland,  two  daughters,  one  of  Ashville,  N. 
C.,  the  other  of  Orlando,  and  one  grandson, 
who  is  a sophomore  in  Oberlin  College. 

’72 — Mrs.  Anna  Baker  Edris  is  spending  some 
months  with  a son  in  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
Her  address  is  Box  531. 

’73-’75 — Ellen  C.  Shaw  died  at  her  home  in 
Covert,  Mich.,  on  February  5.  Most  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  teaching  in  the  Michigan  high 
schools,  but  for  three  years  she  was  in  gov- 
ernment service  in  Washington,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  an  officer  in  the 
Foundlings’  Home  in  Chicago. 

’75 — Mrs.  Amelia  Herring  Brickett,  wife  of 
the  Reverend  Harry  L.  Brickett,  ’75,  of  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  mother  of  Helen  Brickett 
Sterns,  ’13,  died  recently  at  a sanitarium  in 
New  York  City.  The  funeral  service  was  at 
Southbridge  and  burial  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Brickett  continues  active  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  Elm  Street  Congregational  Church  of 
Southbridge. 

’7g.’80 — Charles  H.  Searle,  who  graduated 
from  Oberlin  Academy  in  1879  and  was  in  col- 
lege for  the  freshman  year,  is  now  living  in 
Topeka,  Kans.  He  is  representative  in  Kansas 
legislature  from  Shawnee  County  and  is  a can- 
didate for  state  senator.  He  has  been  for  some 
twenty  years  in  the  insurance  business  and  is 
now  manager  of  The  Searle  Adjustment  Bu- 
reau, 26  Columbian  Building.  His  residence*  is 
1236  Garfield  Avenue. 
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’S2-'84 — Annie  Arnold,  for  the  last  six  years 
an  assistant  in  the  college  library,  died  in 
Oberlin  February  24.  Miss  Arnold  wa.s  at  one 
time  assistant  to  the  dean  of  Academy  women. 
Miss  Frances  Hosford. 

•g3_The  Stratford  Company,  Boston,  are  the 
publishers  of  "The  Last  Ditch,”  a late  novel 
by  Belle  Willey  Gue.  The  book  is  a romance 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  centering  about  the 
ngure  of  General  Francis  Marion,  and  com- 
bining an  exciting  plot  with  a full  and  accurate 
historical  setting. 

■83— Myra  J.  Howes  died  at  her  home  in 
Mendota,  111.,  on  February  23.  For  forty  years 
Miss  Howies  w’as  a successful  teacher,  serving 
honored  terms  at  Wellesley  College;  Harcourt 
Place,  Gambler,  Ohio;  the  Orton  School  for 
Girls,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  longest  of  all  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Mendota  High 
School,  where  she  fitted  many  students  for  dis- 
tinguished w'ork  in  mathematics,  in  various 
universities.  MTien  Miss  Howes  retired  about 
a year  ago,  in  order  to  take  care  of  an  invalid 
sister,  the  Mendota  Board  of  Education  paid 
her  the  tribute  of  saying  that  she  had  done 
more  for  their  high  school  than  any  other 
teacher  in  its  history. 

The  fine  intellect  and  earnest  purpose  that 
w’on  for  Miss  Howes  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
at  Oberlin,  and  that  insured  her  success  as  a 
teacher,  made  her  the  most  valued  of  friends. 
Her  loyalty  to  her  friends  and  to  the  invalid 
members  of  her  family  will  always  be  an  in- 
spiring memory  to  those  who  know  the  history 
of  her  life;  and  though  no  children  called  her 
“Mother,”  many  of  her  pupils  will  “rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed.” 

’86 — Fate  has  been  unusually  kind  to  the 
class  of  1886  by  preventing  much  loss  by  death 
through  the  years  since  we  left  college.  But 
the  past  six  months  have  brought  two  bereave- 
ments to  us.  The  first  was  the  death  in  Oc- 
tober, 1923,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Morris  Burnett  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  second  is  the  recent  loss 
February  10,  1924,  of  Walter  George  Hull  of 
Locke,  N.  Y. 

"W.  G.,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  best,  overworked  during 
the  wmr  years  to  such  an  extent  that  he  lost 
that  fine  big  well  set-up  physique  that  stayed 
by  him  through  most  of  his  life.  Then  he  fell 
an  easy  victim  of  pneumonia.  How  we  shall 
miss  his  genial  presence  at  the  reunions!  We 
could  pretty  surely  count  on  “W.  G.  and  Kitty” 
(Mrs.  Hull  was  Calista  E.  Paige  of  our  class 
also)  coming  back  faithfully  at  reunion  calls. 


The  life  of  these  Hulls  has  been  a busy, 
helpful  one  in  their  chosen  fields.  I have 
heard  from  many  people  in  the  sections  that 
they  have  served  as  Methodist  pastoral  leaders 
of  the  great  help  that  they  have  been,  whether 
in  their  city  or  rural  parishes.  Let  us  read 
what  one  of  the  newspapers  of  their  section, 
the  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Democrat,  says: 

“Rev.  Walter  G.  Hull,  aged  69,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Locke,  N.  Y.,  died  Feb- 
rufiry  10  at  the  parsonage  at  Locke.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hull  was  well  known  in  Cortland  County  and 
the  western  part  of  Tompkins  County.  During 
his  residence  at  Cincinnatus  and  Dryden  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Cortland  minis- 
terial association,  and  was  a leader  in  promot- 
ing fresh  air  work  in  the  villages.  During  his 
pastorate  at  Cincinnatus  Mr.  Hull  was  the  val- 
ued news  reporter  for  the  Cortland  Democrat. 

“Mr.  Hull  was  born  in  Homer,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  Martin  Alvord  Hull,  a 
prominent  layman  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  was  converted  at  a revival  in  the  Meth- 
odist church  at  Scott.  Deciding  to  enter  the 
ministry  he  spent  three  years  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  then  took  the 
four-year  course  in  the  college,  graduating  in 
1886  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

“After  working  a year  as  a traveling  sales- 
man to  earn  some  money,  Mr.  Hull  entered 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
and  was  graduated  in  1890  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Two  years  later  Oberlin 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

“Mr.  Hull  joined  Central  New  York  confer- 
ence in  1880,  and  served  the  North  Summer 
Hill  Methodist  Church  the  first  year  of  his 
ministry  at  $150.  Then  he  was  at  Fleming  and 
Scipioville,  N.  Y.,  for  three  years;  at  Mar- 
cellus,  N.  Y.,  five  years;  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  two 
years;  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  four  years;  Brown  Me- 
morial Church,  Syracuse,  five  years;  Elmira,  a 
year;  Canton,  Pa.,  three  years;  Morrisvllle,  N. 
Y.,  two  years. 

"He  went  to  the  church  at  Cincinnatus  in  the 
fall  of  1916,  and  remained  there  until  1920, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dryden  church. 
He  was  at  Dryden  two  years  and  went  to 
Locke  in  1922. 

“Mr.  Hull  is  survived  by  his  wife.  They 
were  married  in  1890.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hull  had  only  one  child,  a beau- 
tiful daughter,  Gladys,  who  died  a number  of 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Hull  will  continue  to  make  her  home 
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at  Locke  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  people 
of  the  locality  because  of  the  fine  leadership 
that  she  has  demonstrated  among  them  in  com- 
munity service.  HARiincT  M.vson,  ’86. 

86-’92 — Mrs.  Gertrude  Marsh  Gates  died  at 
her  home  in  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  February  2, 
1924.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  T.  Marsh,  former  treasurer  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Dr. 
Eugene  Marsh  of  Two  Rivers,  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  college  age. 

’88 — On  Lincoln’s  birthday,  February  12,  Na- 
than B.  Young,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  was  inaugurated 
President  of  Lincoln  University,  Missouri,  an 
institution  founded  in  1866  by  the  62d  and  65th 
United  States  Colored  Infantry,  organized  as  the 
first  Missouri  Volunteers,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  immortal  Lincoln.  It  is  supported  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

’89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine,  who  since  last 
July  has  been  chief  prohibition  enforcement 
agent  for  Florida  and  Porto  Rico,  has  again 
been  transferred  to  the  district  composed  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle. 

’91 — R.  S.  Wilkinson  is  about  to  complete  his 
twenty-seventh  year  in  connection  with  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  the  last  twelve  of  which  he 
has  been  president.  He  appeared  recently  be- 
fore the  Appropriation  Committee  to  present 
the  Budget  needs  of  the  college.  Because  of 
his  splendid  leadership  in  the  State  thru  the 
various  activities  of  the  college,  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  citizens  the  Joint  Committee  ad- 
journed for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  week 
in  his  honor.  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  who  is  a 
senior  at  Darthmouth  College,  was  awarded 
recently  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  tor  excellence 
in  scientific  subjects,  having  attained  a semes- 
ter average  of  96.25. 

C,  ’93-’94 — Tlieodore  Stearns,  composer  of 
the  successful  opera,  “ Snow  Bird,”  conductor 
and  well  known  music  critic,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph.  Musical  America  tor  February  23 
refers  to  the  appointment  as  follows:  ‘‘It 

speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  the  publish- 
ers and  editors  of  the  Morning  Telegraph  that 
they  have  just  appointed  as  their  leading  mu- 
sic critic  Theodore  Stearns,  who  has  already 
won  a reputation  for  himself  as  a critic  on 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  and  also 


through  his  special  articles  in  prominent 
weeklies  like  the  Outlook." 

Acad.  ’93-’95 — The  Missouri  delegation  to 
the  Republican  national  convention  is  support- 
ing Governor  Arthur  M.  Hyde  for  vice-presi- 
dent. 

’94 — Mrs.  Howard  Huckins  (Jennie  Thomas) 
is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 

’95 — In  behalf  of  the  National  Conference 
on  the  Christian  Way  of  Life  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Sheffield  has  worked  out  several  pamphlets 
proposing  methods  of  discussion  and  cooper- 
ation in  solving  present  day  social  problems. 
The  pamphlets  already  published  are:  “Inter- 
national Problems  and  the  Christian  Way  of 
Life”;  “A  Cooperative  Technique  for  Con- 
flict”; “The  Question  of  ‘Recognizing  the 
Union’  ”;  and  “The  Question  of  ‘The  Right  to 
Strike’.”  Mr.  Sheffield  believes  that  many  of 
the  troubles  existing  between  conflicting 
groups  of  men  are  due  to  lack  of  an  impartial 
meeting  ground  and  of  the  habit  of  free  confer- 
ence. The  pamphlets  give  material  for  dis- 
cussion in  colleges  or  churches,  and  the 
methods  proposed  have  already  been  carried 
out  Avith  some  success  in  adjusting  the  labor 
difficulties. 

’96-’01 — Clarence  Cameron  White,  violinist- 
composer,  has  returned  to  Oberlin  after  an 
extended  concert  tour  through  the  south.  He 
filled  thirty  engagements,  delighting  many 
audiences  and  spreading  as  he  went  an  in- 
terest in  the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  will 
start  soon  on  a western  trip,  including  St. 
Paul,  Denver,  Seattle,  Oakland,  and  Los  An- 
geles. One  of  Mr.  Cameron’s  songs  was  sung 
by  Roland  Hayes,  celebrated  tenor,  accom- 
panied by  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  in  Lon- 
don, England,  on  February  28. 

‘97 — Cleveland  F.  Witherby  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  died  March  3. 

‘97,  T.  ‘00 — Will  A.  Dietrick,  described  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal  as  “noted  Georgia  globe- 
trotter, philosopher  and  entertainer,”  adapted 
one  of  the  features  of  his  Chautauqua  pro- 
grams for  broadcasting  from  station  AVSB,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  the  evening  of  March  13. 

‘98 — Frank  P.  Whitney,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  will 
be  tbe  commencement  speaker  of  the  Ober- 
lin high  school. 

’02 — Mrs.  Chauncoy  L.  Williams  (Charlotte 
Demuth,  ’02)  and  Mrs.  Whiting  AV’illiams 
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were  violinists  at  the  third  atternoon  concert 
of  the  season  of  the  Fortnightly  Musical  Club. 
Akron.  Ohio. 

>05 — Grove  Patterson,  executive  editor  of 
the  Toledo  made,  was  one  of  the  eighty  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers  who  w'ere  guests 
of  the  Navy  department  at  the  maneuvers  off 
Panama.  At  Port-Au-Prince,  Haiti,  the  edit- 
ors called  on  President  Borno,  and  Brigadier 
General  H.  Russell.  United  States  high  com- 
missioner. The  newspaper  men  made  the 
trip  on  the  U.  S.  transport  Henderson. 

>05 — Anna  Louise  Strong,  who  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  engaged  in  relief  work  in 
Russia,  was  in  Oberlin  from  March  1 to  9 
and  gave  several  addresses.  Miss  Strong  is 
a contributor  to  various  magazines,  and  has 
very  recently  published  a book  on  Russia  en- 
titled “ The  First  Time  in  History.” 

'05_Mrs.  Harold  Creglow  (Elizabeth  Rod- 
house)  is  hospital  librarian  at  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Hospital  No.  93,  Legion,  Texas.  It  is  a tuber- 
culosis hospital  of  about  360  patients,  and 
growing  rapidly. 

’06 — John  G.  Olmstead  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  work  and 
is  now  a member  of  the  firm  of  Olmstead,  Den- 
ison & Anthony,  Inc.,  Personnel  Specialists, 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

C.  ’07 — Louis  U.  Rowland,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  Baker  University,  Bald- 
win City,  Kansas,  has  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  $50.00  in  an  all-state  contest  of  mu- 
sical composers  conducted  by  the  Kansas 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Mr.  Rowland  sub- 
mitted a set  of  three  piano  compositions. 

’08 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Frost  (Mary 
Priscilla  Clapp)  and  their  two  girls,  Nuala 
and  Phyllis,  visited  their  parents  in  Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis.,  and  Berea,  Ky.,  last  summer.  Mrs. 
Frost  and  the  children  have  just  returned  to 
France,  where  Mr.  Frost  is  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Marseilles. 

’10 — George  A.  Vradenburg  was  a member 
of  the  Toledo  general  committee  for  Father 
and  Son  Week. 

Ex-’IO— “ Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,”  a moving 
picture  featuring  Edward  Everett  Horton, 


was  the  feature  of  the  bill  at  the  local  moving 
picture  theatre  on  Thursday,  March  20.  Large 
numbers  of  Olierlin  people  went  to  see  ” Ed,” 
who  for  several  years  was  well  known  as  one 
of  our  best  amateur  actors  and  monologue 
comedians.  Mr.  Horton  is  now  playing  in  a 
stock  company. 

’12 — Since  Elmer  Henderson  went  to  the 
University  of  Southern  California  as  director 
of  athletics  and  football  coach,  the  gate  re- 
ceipts have  increased  from  .$11,000  for  the 
year  to  $115,000  for  a single  game  with  the 
University  of  California. 

’12 — Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Blachly  (Miriam  E. 
Oatman)  of  Norman,  Okla.,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  in  The  Southwestern  Political  and 
Social  Science  Quarterly  for  March,  1924,  on 
the  recent  political  situation  in  Oklahoma. 
The  study,  entitled  “ Oklahoma’s  Dramatic 
Year,”  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

’12,  C.  ’14 — Charles  Wing,  who  has  spent 
the  last  two  years  in  studying  with  Hutcheson 
and  Lhevinne  in  New  York,  has  opened  a 
piano  studio  in  Toledo.  Address,  The  Scott- 
wood,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’13 — Lena  Ethel  Kneale  is  now  Mrs.  Maurice 
G.  Wood.  Her  address  is  Madison,  Lake  Coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

’13 — Louise  G.  Frary  teaches  journalism  in 
East  high  school,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  has 
charge  of  publishing  the  school  paper,  the 
Orient.  She  also  teaches  a new  course  for 
freshmen  called  Community  Life  Problems. 

’13 — Katharine  Ransom  will  graduate  this 
June  from  the  nurse’s  school  of  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  She  will 
make  her  home  and  practice  her  profession 
next  year  in  Chicago. 

’14 — Marjorie  Aborn  is  teaching  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Will  return  for  the  class  reunion. 

’14 — Helen  J.  Armstrong  teaches  physical 
training  in  South  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Will  return  lor  commencement. 

’14 — Lorrian  A.  Cook  teaches  in  the  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  high  school.  Will  return  for  com- 
mencement. 

’14 — Harold  L.  Henderson  is  director  of  the 
Citizens’  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Bureau  is  inaugurating 
a city-wide  campaign  for  a city  manager  and 
proportional  representation  type  of  charter 
for  Milwaukee,  and  is  watching  with  envy 
the  Cleveland  manager  administration.  Mr. 
Henderson  will  return  for  commencement. 

'14 — Harold  H.  Hester  is  minister  of  the 
Brownhelm  Congregational  Church,  Vermilion, 
Ohio.  Uncertain  about  returning  for  com- 
mencement. 

'14 — George  G.  Hubbard  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Fountain,  Colo.  Hopes  to  re- 
turn for  commencement. 

’14 — Howard  H.  Husted  is  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Youngsville,  Pa. 
Will  probably  return  for  commencement. 

’14 — Alice  Langellier  is  a journalist  in  the 
foreign  service  in  Paris,  France. 

’14 — Fred  0.  Lepley  is  a phyiscian  and  sur- 
geon in  Detroit,  Mich.  Will  return  for  com- 
mencement. 

’14 — Harold  W.  Niederhauser  is  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Will  return  for  commencement. 

’14 — Charles  G.  Norman  is  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary in  Seattle,  W^sh. 


FOR  SALE 

Desirable  House  in  Oberlin,  0. 

House  in  choice  location,  used  as  an  an- 
nex to  a dormitory  for  girls.  Will  bring  an 
income  of  io%  on  investment,  leaving  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  family. 

For  particulars,  inquire  at  the  Alumni 
Office,  Administration  Building,  phone  481. 


Wanted 

Oberlin  women  as  local  representatives 
and  councillors  for  girls’  camp  near  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C.  Oberlin  management.  EXTRA 
COMMISSION  FOR  285s.  Address 
MARY  LINDSAY  HOFFMAN,  ’lo 
Salisbury,  Nonh  Carolina 


KATHRYN  KRUGMAN 
Milliner 

567  W.  Broad  St.,  Second  Floor 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


’14— Mrs.  David  E.  Pierce  (Lola  Randall) 
of  Edgemoor,  Delaware,  will  return.  Mr. 
Pierce  (Wooster  ’14,  M.  I.  T.  ’17)  is  a chem- 
ic.al  engineer  with  the  Du  Pont  Co.  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  a member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  are  greatly  interested  in  dramatics, 
and  write  and  produce  plays  tor  different  dra- 
matic organizations. 

’14 — Floyd  E.  Radabaugh,  membership  sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  return  for 
commencement. 

’14 — Harold  C.  Spore  is  with  Cosden  & Co., 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

’14 — Asa  Sprunger  is  assistant  principal  of 
the  Decatur,  111.,  high  school.  Will  return  for 
commencement. 

C.  ’14 — Grace  Chalmers  Thomson  is  organist 
and  choir  director  of  the  Grace  Methodist 
Church,  New  York  City.  In  December  she 
directed  a special  music  service  including 
several  choruses  and  solos  from  “The  Mes- 
siah” and  groups  of  Christmas  carols  sung  by 
three  different  choirs. 

’15 — Some  members  of  the  class  of  1915  may 
be  interested  to  know  of  a house  party  held 
at  the  home  of  Maida  Piper  Bridgeland  in 
Winnebago,  111.,  last  August.  Ella  Parmen- 
ter,  Clare  Bell,  Adria  Titterington  and  Mary 
Darst  Driehurst  of  the  class  of  1915  were 
there,  and  also  Harriet  Long  and  Louise 
Darst  of  the  class  of  1918. 

’15 — Ira  E.  Gillet  will  be  on  his  way  back 
to  Africa  at  commencement  time  this  year. 
Until  June  1 his  address  is  Tangent,  Oregon; 
after  that,  Box  45,  Inhambane,  East  Africa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillet  have  been  speaking  to 
schools  and  churches  all  the  way  across  the 
United  States  about  their  work  in  Africa,  and 
they  expect  to  continue  their  lectures  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  Mr.  Gillet’s  statement  of 
the  diversity  of  the  duties  of  a missionary 
has  been  widely  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press.  “ I have  preached,  taught  school,  dug 
roads,  pulled  teeth,  baptized  babies  and  grown- 
ups, sawed  the  horns  off  bulls,  built  houses  of 
stone,  ridden  bucking  mules,  suffered  from 
malaria,  raided  stills,  and  while  robed  in  pa- 
jamas have  chased  a hyena  through  the  vil- 
lage with  a shotgun  by  the  light  of  a friendly 
moon.” 

’15 — Homer  P.  Whitford,  instructor  in  mu- 
sic in  Dartmouth  College,  is  going  to  France 
this  summer. 
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Slav.  T5— Rev.  George  Hankovsky,  who  has 
been  for  the  last  four  years  in  Charleroi,  Pa., 
has  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a new 
church  building  dedicated  for  the  Slovak 
church  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

'15 — Willis  O.  Hunter  has  been  appointed  to 
the  athletic  department  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  having  charge  of  their 
extensive  intramural  athletic  program. 

’15 — Charlotte  W'eatherill  is  a student  at 
Mrs.  Prince’s  School  of  Education  for  Store 
Service,  Boston,  Mass. 

’15 — Mrs.  Edwin  Eells  (Eleanor  Patrick)  is 
head  resident  of  Garibaldi  Institute,  a social 
settlement  in  Chicago. 

’17 — Born,  to  James  A.  Thomas,  ’17,  and 
Alice  Stephens  Thomas,  P.  S.  M.  ’15,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  a son,  James  Stephens,  February 
28. 

’17 — Eugene  Babcock  was  recently  elected  a 
director  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  New 
London.  Ohio. 

T.  ’17 — Born,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hein- 
inger  of  Techow,  Shantung,  China,  a son,  Ed- 
ward Kline  Heininger,  on  January  8. 

’18 — Dorothy  T.  Brush,  physical  education, 
’18,  is  now  Mrs.  M.  F.  McQuilkin,  living  at 
11029  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

’18 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lyon 
(Clara  Eichelberg,  ’18)  of  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  a son. 
Jay  Forrest  Lyon,  on  February  10. 

T.  ’18 — Wellington  Leininger,  pastor  of  the 
Mayflower  Memorial  Church,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
has  just  completed  a program  of  extensive 
building  repairs,  begun  after  his  arrival  last 
year.  A service  of  re-dedication  was  held  on 
February  3. 

C.  ’18-’19 — Alice  Johnson,  organist  of  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion at  the  college  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
head  of  the  women’s  physical  education  de- 
partment of  Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  for  the  remainder  of  this  term. 

19 — Harold  William  Baker  is  vocational 
counselor  at  West  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Will  return  for  the  class  reunion. 

’19 — Enriqueta  Bottin,  now  working  at  the 
American  Bank  in  Santiago,  Chile,  will  return 
for  commencement. 

’19 — Rose  M.  Dolezal  teaches  in  the  Maple 
Heights  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Will 
return  for  commencement. 

’19— G.  Wesley  Evans  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  glass  factory  in  Grafton,  W. 
Va.  Hopes  to  return  for  commencement. 
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Insuring  an 
Education 

WHEN  you  make  a 
thing  safe  and  sure 
for  the  future  you  say 
that  you  “insure”  it.  The 
Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence insured  the  free- 
dom of  the  United  States; 
the  Four  Power  Treaty 
insured  four  countries 
againstwar  in  the  Pacific. 

An  education  can  be 
insured.  The  institution 
of  Life  Insurance  has 
shown  many  ways  of  sav- 
ing money  for  a future 
use, such  as  thecducation 
of  children  — and  more 
than  “saving”  it,  insuring 
it,  so  that  if  the  income- 
producer  dies  and  the 
savings  stop,  the  sum  of 
money  that  had  been 
planned  for  will  be  there 
to  use  just  the  same. 

The  father  and  mother 
who  plan  ahead,  and  who 
know  that  they  will  have 
adefinite  sum  of  money  at 
hand  when  their  children 
reach  “college  age”  and 
the  larger  expenses  begin 
— and  that  this  sum  is 
assured  whether  they  live 
or  die  — have  an  inward 
senseofsafety  thatcannot 
be  taken  away.  Children 
who  see  the  bright  future 
of  college  have  an  added 
eagerness  to  prepare  for 
this  future. 

''Life  Insurance  CompanV^’-^ 

Sixtji'One  5»ear5  in  busmciJ.  Now 
insuring  over  One  Bjllion  Eight 
Hundred  Miliion  dollars  in  policies 
on  3,300,000  lives. 
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PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 

Bureau  ol  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorney  s-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address— “McHall” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY, 

12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 

412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Main  2656 

The  Style  Center 

The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 


’19 — Mrs.  T.  J.  Farquhar  (Katherine  Kilmer) 
of  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  will  return  for  com- 
mencement. 

'19 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Kiss  (Helen  Reed)  of  Rocky 
River,  Ohio,  will  return  for  commencement. 

'19 — J.  Bosworth  Laing  is  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.  Will  return  for 
commencement. 

'19 — tmogene  Sanhorn  is  teaching  in  high 
school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Uncertain  about  re- 
turning for  commencement. 

'19 — Mrs.  J.  F.  Shreiner  (Alice  Ralston)  of 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  will  return  for  the  class  re- 
union. 

'19 — Elizabeth  L.  Smith,  '19,  and  Miss  Vera 
Grannis  own  and  manage  a delightful  tea-room 
in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  known  as  “The  Chatter- 
box”. 

'19 — Marian  Smith  is  teaching  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Will  probably  return  tor  the  reunion. 

'20 — Philip  L.  Rea,  after  three  and  one-half 
years  as  instructor  in  Marietta  College,  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  becomes  with  this  semester  assist- 
ant professor.  Mr.  Rea  took  his  master’s  de- 
gree from  Marietta  College  last  June. 

C.  '20 — Paul  E.  Grosh,  who  has  been  in  Paris 
since  September,  1922,  studying  organ  with 
Joseph  Bonnet,  plans  to  travel  by  motor 
through  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Italy  and  England  this  summer,  sailing  for  the 
United  States  in  August.  While  in  Paris  Mr. 
Grosh  has  served  as  organist  at  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  besides  taking  courses  in  French  and 
in  music  other  than  the  organ. 

'21 — Special  reunion  of  the  class  this  June. 
Next  reunion  1827.  Lay  plans  now  if  possible 
to  be  in  Oberlin  over  the  week-end,  June  13-16. 
Saturday  night  is  Illumination  Night.  Class 
banquet  Saturday.  Wilson  J.  Clark,  Secretary. 

'21 — Mildred  Olney  died  March  17  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City,  following 
an  operation  for  peritonitis.  Miss  Olney  had 
been  taking  special  training  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  for  work  with  delinquent 
girls  and  was  a resident  at  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement. For  two  years  after  her  graduation 
she  had  served  as  an  agent  in  the  feeble- 
minded department  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
State  Board  of  Control,  in  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

'21 — Harold  C.  Beard  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  chemist  at  the  Pittsburgh  City  Water 
Filtration  plant  and  is  now  doing  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  at  Columbia  University. 
His  city  address  is  111  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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’21— Born,  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Nich- 
ols (Stella  C.  Zekiiul,  ’21)  of  Niles,  Mich.,  on 
Eebruary  29,  a daughter,  Kathryn  Rose. 

’21— Elizabeth  Pouchcr  is  now  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Carlson.  Her  address  is  1 Englewood  Court, 
Grand  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’21— Alice  E.  Tucker  is  now  Mrs.  James  H. 
Hornaday.  Her  address  is  340  Vassar  Avenue, 
Swarthinore,  Pa. 

'21 — Kathryn  Naumann,  ’21,  and  James  Ellis 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  married  November  3, 
1923.  Tlieir  address  is  1262  Hird  Avenue, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

C.  ’22 — The  Music  Leader  has  a compliment- 
ary note  of  the  piano  playing  of  Elizabeth 
DoIIison  of  Chicago.  The  paper  says  of  her 
concert  given  in  Lyon  and  Healy  hall,  Chicago: 
’’Miss  DoIIison,  with  her  remarkable  technique 
and  bigness  of  style,  had  one  of  the  greatest 
ovations  of  the  entire  season  and  was  forced 
to  piay  several  encores.” 

C.  ’22 — Huddie  M.  Johnson,  who  is  studying 
in  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York, 
with  the  distinguished  pianist,  Carl  Friedberg, 
was  one  of  two  selected  to  represent  the  piano 
department  in  the  annual  public  concert  of 
the  Institute  in  Aeolian  hall,  February  23. 
She  played  a concerto  by  Mozart  with  orches- 
tra conducted  by  Dr.  Prank  Damrosch. 

C.  ’22 — Rebecca  Burgner  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  of  piano  and  organ  at  Punahou 
College,  Honolulu.  She  will  also  be  the  or- 
ganist of  Central  Union  Church.  She  will  sail 
about  the  first  of  September  with  her  sister, 
Katharine  Burgner,  who  will  teach  in  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute  in  Honolulu, 

’22 — Max  Hahn  of  the  Toledo  Blade  was  a 
contributor  to  a recent  number  of  Judge,  hu- 
morous weekly, 

’23 — Chester  R.  Randall  has  a position  as 
junior  physicist  in  the  Division  of  Chemical 
and  Physical  Research  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C. 

’23 — Homer  Johnson  is  manager  of  the  Pee- 
cox  Paint  Shop,  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  special- 
izes in  painting  automobiles  by  a new  process. 

’23— Blessing  Maag  and  Hugh  Watson  were 
married  March  2 in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Reese 
Rickards,  best  man,  and  Mildred  Jay  and 
Rachel  Rowley,  bridesmaids,  were  all  of  the 
class  of  ’23.  After  a visit  in  Chicago,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W atson  will  make  their  home  in  Denver 
Colo. 

Ex.-’24— Earl  Sanders  is  now  located  in  To- 
ledo with  the  Peecox  Paint  Shop. 
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Music  Books  by  Oberlin  Teachers 

Lessons  in  Harmony — Heacox  and  Lehmann,  $1.60 

Guide  through  the  Lessons  in  Harmony — Heacox,  $1.00 

Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard — Heacox,  $1.50 

Harmonic  Analysis — Lehmann,  $1.50 

Analysis  of  Form  in  Music — Lehmann,  $1.25 

Single  Counterpoint — Sherman,  $1.25 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology — Gehrkens,  $1.60 

Essentials  in  Conducting — Gehrkens,  $1.75 

An  Introduction  to  School  Music  Teaching — Gehrkens,  $2.00 

Fundamentals  in  Music — Gehrkens,  $1.50 

History  of  Music — Dickinson,  $3.00 

Education  of  a Music  Lover — Dickinson,  $1.50 

Music  and  the  Higher  Education — Dickinson,  $1.75 

Above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
■ Special  discounts  for  quantities 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  WEST  COLLEGE  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  arc 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  every 
service — Plus. 

May  JVe  Serve  Youf 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


Worth  a Visit 

As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $i,6oo,cxx).oo) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  UNDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

L’Aiglon  Street  Dresses  of  Imported 
Ginghams  and  Pure  Irish  Linens 

Her  Majesty  Undergarments 

Princes  Slips,  Bloomers,  Petticoats 

Carter’s  Knit  Underwear.  The  utmost 
in  comfort 

Complete  Stocks  Throughout  the 
Season 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


Mark  Twain  Said 

There  are  two  limes  when  a man  should 
not  speculate — when  he  can  afford  it  and 

when  he  can’t.  # 

You  don’t  speculate  when  you  buy  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds  issued  by  us. 

They’re  safe  bonds. 

tTbe  Clevelanb  tlrust  Companie 

Resources  more  than  $193,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  appro\'al  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHHJ.  KING,  PRKbiuKNT 


Procedure  Under  the  New  Plan  for  Admission  of  Studenss 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Between  January  i and  March  15  formal  applications  are  to  be  submitted  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  College.  Upon  receipt  of  these  blanks  the  College  writes  to 
the  High  School  Principal  for  the  detailed  record  of  work  completed  during  the  first 
three  or  three  and  one-half  years  of  the  applicant’s  high  school  course.  The  College 
also  secures  information  concerning  personal  qualifications  and  promise  of  leadership. 

On  April  I the  College  announces  its  selection  of  175  men  and  175  women.  Last 
year  approximately  400  women  made  application  for  the  175  pHces  available. 


Admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received. 
Students  interested  should  apply  for  blanks.  There  are  200  places  available  for  new 
students  in  September,  1924. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  17,  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
the  claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  Eor  catalogues  and  gen- 
eral information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  admission  should  be  sent. 


The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 

Engineer's  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

Business 

The  Hemver  Mortgage  Company,  incorporated  in  Ohio,  was  organized  by  men  familiar 
with,  and  sicce'sful  in  the  mortgage  business.  The  Company  buys  short  time  real  estate 
mortgages  at  a discount  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity,  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  These 
loans  are  protected  in  every  way. 

Dividends 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1924,  the  required  quarterly  dividend  of  was  paid 

on  the  preferred  stock.  In  addition  a dividend  of  75  cents  per  share  was  paid  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  no  par  value  common  stock,  making  $1.50  paid  in  dividends  on  the  common  stock 
during  the  past  six  months.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $3  a share  annually,  or  20%  on  the 
present  price  of  $15  a share.  The  net  earnings  on  the  common  stock  have  been  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  $io  a share. 

Such  substantial  earnings  may  seem  unusual  to  individuals  located  at  a distance  from 
Cleveland,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  mortgage  funds  command  a higher  return  in 
Cleveland  than  in  most  communities.  It  would  be  wise  to  place  your  mortgage  funds  in 
that  locality,  where  the  highest  return  consistent  with  safety  can  be  secured. 

Capital 

The  Company  is  capitalized  as  follows: 

10,000  shares  of  7%  cumulative  preferred  stock  at  $100  per  share. 

10,000  shares  of  common  stock  (no  par  value). 

The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable  and  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  Taxes, 
and  also  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 


Purchase 

7%  preferred  stock,  per  share $100.00 

Common  stock,  per  share 15.00 


Subscribers  to  preferred  stock  may  purchase  the  same  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  at 
$15.00  a share.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin  from  the  time  the  funds  are  received  by 
the  Company. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are:  G.  O.  Smith,  President;  Ralph  T.  Hisey,  Secretary, 

David  P.  Maclure,  Treasurer. 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


